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Editorial 





CUSTOMERS CAN DRIVE. 


Figures should relieve the hysteria 
about the automobile and tire situ- 
ation shown by some folks who seem 
to think that farmers aren't going to 
come to town, salesmen aren't going 
to be able to cover their territory, 
workmen aren't going to be able to 
get to work and nobody is going to 
take a vacation by motor! 

In 1940 there were 27,500,000 
passenger cars registered in the United 
States. 1941 sales of new cars totaled 
close to 4,000,000, so that with all 
due respect to the cars which have 
retired to the automobile graveyards, 
there must be no less than 30,000,000 
drivable passenger cars in service 
right now. 

As for tires, more than 7,000,000 
of these cars were new in 1940 and 
1941 and presumably have good rub- 
ber. Replacements of tires during 
1941 and the retreading boom assure 
at least a year to a year and one-half 
driving for the great majority of the 
30,000,000 cars. 

Add to this the fact that the 
4,000,000 men in the army and navy 
will not need their personal cars for 
several months to come and you get 
far from a despairing picture. 

Then, people are being careful. 
They are doubling up whenever pos- 
sible, cutting out unnecessary trips, 
using public transportation and even 
walking occasionally. So when folks 
have to use their cars to get some- 
thing they really need or really want, 
they will be ready to roll for a long 
while yet. 





USES OF CHLOROPHYLL. 


Chlorophyll, well known as the sub- 
stance which makes the leaves of plants 
green, now has medical and commer- 
cial uses. It has been isolated and can 
be extracted from green vegetable mat- 
ter. The extract has been used by some 
doctors in treatment of infected 
wounds, sinus trouble, rhinitis, peri- 
tonitis, trench mouth and pyorrhea, 
with results that are definitely encour- 
aging. 

In addition, it has the property of 
filtering out of the spectrum the rays 
which are harmful or rotting to plant 
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life. Thus, chlorophyl] laminated in 
paper makes a wrapping for perish- 
ables so effective that they need little 
or no refrigeration. 

Still another line of indicated use is 
toasting cigarettes under a photo 
synthetic ray through a chlorophyll 
filter which removes forty-eight to 
sixty-two per cent of the volatile nico- 
tine and thirty-five to sixty-three per 
cent of tarry residue. 





LOW BIDS. 


While the ridiculous figures of the 
depression years no longer appear in 
the bids by nurserymen on stock for 
park, municipal and highway proj- 
ects, some nursery firms still seem 
more anxious to get rid of their stock 
than to obtain prices for it com- 
mensurate with current costs. Their 
quotations are so much below those 
of nurserymen who formerly were 
successful in securing bids that it 
seems obvious the latter have learned 
their lesson while the former have 
not. 

The labor problem makes it likely 
that production of nursery stock will 
not be increased in wartime. Large 
numbers of nursery hands to plant, 
cultivate and dig the stock, caring for 
it so as to produce desirable quality, 
simply are not available in most com- 
munities, and what labor is obtain- 
able will cost considerably more than 
in past years. The conclusion is easy 
that good nursery stock is valuable 
property, and those nurserymen who 
sell stock of standard grades at prices 
below the market are merely accept- 
ing losses which they will regret. 

While this is a good time to turn 
stock into cash, and it is a wise pro- 
cedure, there is no need of cutthroat 
bids to do so, and they will only af- 
fect the neck of the bidder. 


PEST CONTROL COST. 


Enough poisonous chemicals to de- 
stroy all of the Axis armies—and then 
some—are used in the United States 
each year in the war against insects 
and plant diseases. 

The nation’s insecticidal and fungi- 
cidal needs for 1942 include 
123,226,000 pounds of arsenicals, 
60,000,000 pounds of copper sul- 
phates, 24,000,000 gallons of pe- 
troleum oils and distillates and about 


120,000,000 pounds of suiphur. Huge 
quantities of many other chemicals 
will be used. 

Large quantities of these insecti- 
cides will be used to protect the half- 
billion-dollar fruit crop from such 
scourges as the codling moth, peach 
borer, plum curculio, San Jose scale 
and Japanese beetle, and also from 
such fungus diseases as scab, rot, 
blight and mildew. In 1941 the sev- 
enteen main fruits represented a crop 
worth about $560,000,000. To pro- 
tect their investments growers are 
forced to make heavy use of insecti- 
cides and fungicides, as represented 
by the figures above. 





CONVENTION DATES, 1943. 

In the preceding issue was sug- 
gested publication now of a calendar 
of 1943 convention dates, so that 
the officers of associations which have 
not yet scheduled their meetings may 
be able to set a convenient time and 
avoid conflict of dates as far as pos- 
sible. 

The convention of the Western 
Association of Nurserymen at Kan- 
sas City is set for January § to 7, 
1943, and the Illinois State Nursery- 
men’s Association at Chicago, Jan- 
uary 12 to 14, 1943. 

John D. Siebenthaler, president of 
the Ohio Nurserymen’s Association, 
writes that it has been tentatively 
decided to hold the annual conven- 
tion January 21 and 22, 1943, at the 
Deshler Wallick hotel, Columbus, 
and this will follow the nursery short 
course at Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, set for January 18 to 20. 

The annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota State Nurserymen’s Association 
will be held at the Radisson hotel, 
Minneapolis, December 8 and 9, 
1942, according to R. N. Ruedlinger, 
secretary. The summer meeting will 
be held at Owatonna on a day not 
yet set. 

If the officers of other organiza- 
tions will supply their 1943 dates 
when set, they will also be published. 





The botanical or scientific 
names of plants in this maga- 
zine conform to the recently 
issued second edition of “Stand- 
ardized Plant Names.” 
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Anybody may read this — 


—but it will have special interest to those who attended the meeting of 
the Southern Nurserymen's Association last summer: 


“Must say that we have had remarkable results from our advertisement. Had two 
nice orders yesterday that cleaned up our stock of cherry trees and will want to cease 


publication with the past issue. We dis 
of advertising, and no doubt will still 


sed of over $500 worth of trees on $32 worth 
ave some inquiries to come in from the past 


issue for peach trees that we still have on hand. Am convinced that if one has some- 
thing the trade wants your eee is a wonderful medium to use for disposal.” 


—_"Walter W. Hillenmeyer, 


illenmeyer Nurseries, Lexington, Ky., February 19, 1942. 
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Bud Sports and Bud Selection 


Most nurserymen realize that as 
individuals they cannot very well 
undertake plant breeding projects. 
They cannot go into a project of 
hybridization with the idea of de- 
veloping and introducing new varie- 
ties because, especially with some of 
the plants that require a long time 
to mature, this becomes a laborious 
and expensive process. Every nurs- 
eryman has within his grasp one way 
in which he may from time to time 
find and introduce new varieties. 
This is through the process of bud 
sports. The nurseryman is especially 
fortunate as far as this is concerned 
because most of the bud sports occur 
in the plant material he is interested 
in—fruit trees, shrubs and flowers. 
The nurseryman is in position to 
find these bud sports because he 
deals with a large number of plants. 
The more individuals we deal with, 
the better chance we have, of course, 
of finding bud sports. The nursery- 
man has an opportunity to propagate 
bud sports when he finds them, and 
being familiar with his plant mate- 
rial, he is usually able to recognize 
a bud sport when it appears and he 
has some way to evaluate it as 
worth while or not. 

The patent law at the present time 
makes it possible to obtain patents 
on bud sports, and this offers some 
degree of protection to those who 
find these bud sports and perpetuate 
them. Most of the patents to date 
are on bud sports. 

I am not going to discuss the cause 
of bud sports. Bud sports are in 
accordance with genetic laws. Now, 
where do bud sports occur; in what 
kind of plant material are we likely 
to find them? 

Most bud sports occur in the 
woody plants—in trees and shrubs. 
They are sometimes found in herba- 
ceous materials. We find many in 
chrysanthemums, dahlias and materi- 
als of that kind. There is a definite 
relationship between the occurrence 
of bud sports and the genetic consti- 
tution of the plants we are dealing 
with. As a rule, we do not expect 
to find many in the so-called pure 
lines. If you have a plant that is 
propagated from seeds and comes 


By Henry Hartman 


Many new varieties of plants 
originated as bud sports. The 
plants with which the nursery- 
man deals and his knowledge of 
their ways make bud sports a 
particularly interesting topic to 
him, as discussed at the recent 
meeting of Oregon nurserymen 
by the horticulturist of the state 
college. 





fairly true, indicating that you have 
a pure line, we cannot expect to find 
many bud sports in that species. On 
the other hand, if you have a plant 
that is a hybrid you could expect 
to find bud sports. The more com- 
plex the hybrid, the more likely we 
are to find bud sports. That is why 
in fruit trees and plants like roses 
we frequently find bud sports. 

An interesting thing about bud 
sports is that they usually have a 
multiple origin. When you find bud 
sports of a certain type in a species, 
you are likely to find that same bud 
sport many times. Take, for instance, 
the red sports of the Delicious apple. 
Red sports have been found many 
times in that variety. Some of these 
have been named, but many have not 
been named. As I say, these are 
sports of the same type. It does not 
mean they are identical, however. 

As far as the nature of bud sports 
is concerned, we find that plants will 
throw off bud sports of various sorts. 
Bud sports which involve color of 
fruit or flower are probably the most 
common. We have many examples 
in apples and in roses. For instance, 
the Rose Texas Centennial is a red 
sport of President Hoover. 

Another type of bud sport in- 
volves increase in size of the flowers 
or fruit. One example is the large 
Bartlett pear. There is a Bartlett pear 
sport which produces a pear twice 
the size of the regular pear. It is a 
worthless thing, but nevertheless it 
shows that sports of this kind do 
exist. At the college a number of 
years ago we had a mammoth Golden 
Grimes. 

Another type of bud sport con- 


cerns doubling of the flower. Inci- 
dentally, a good many of the bud 
sports of this kind we cannot pre- 
serve because only one flower appears 
and we cannot get enough wood to 
develop that form. We quite fre- 
quently find a doubling of the 
flowers in our woody plants. 

Then there is a bud sport which 
involves loss of thorns or a loss of 
pubescence, a thornless variety of 
one type or another. 

Another type of bud sport in- 
volves a change in vigor. The best 
example of this type occurs among 
the rose plants. In our bush forms 
of hybrid teas, a climbing form usu- 
ally appears as time goes on. There 
are also the russet forms which ap- 
pear in fruits. None has proved to 
be of much value, but someday one 
of worth may occur. 

One type which is rather uncom- 
mon is a sport which involves steril- 
ity. Another type of bud sport in- 
volves change in the shape of the 
fruit. You have probably observed 
the oblong type of Winesap apple. 
I am confident that this is a bud 
sport. 

Then there is the sport which 
gives the perpetual-blooming type 
of plants. One example is the New 
Dawn rose, which is a _perpetual- 
blooming type of Dr. Van Fleet. 
Not many sports have given us this 
particular characteristic. 

Other sports give us variegated 
plants. There are a number of these 
in camellias, holly, etc. Another 
type involves a change of the ripen- 
ing season. 

In looking for bud sports and in 
trying to determine what is a bud 
sport and what is not, we may some- 
times be fooled. Some things occur 
which may be mistaken for a bud 
sport, but which in reality are not. 
One of these, which has caused much 
discussion, is the matter of heavy- 
yielding trees.. So far as the evidence 
goes that is available, there is not 
much to the effect that these heavy- 
yielding trees are bud sports. The 
chances are the tree is bearing heav- 
ily because of the rootstock or its 
particular environment. 

There is a chance of being fooled 
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by sprouts that come from under the 
ground. 

Another thing that can fool one is 
the immediate effect of pollen. In the 
season of cross-pollination we may 
get an effect which is not a bud 
sport. The shape of an apple is 
sometimes changed by its pollen 
parent. 

Another thing which may fool us 
is the matter of so-called juvenile 
character. Young varieties of woody 
plants have characteristics which 
they throw off afterward. When 
these things are changing we may 
sometimes think we have a bud sport, 
but it is just the settling down of 
a variety to normal existence. 

There is also a chance that some 
of our variegated sports may not be 
sports, but may be due to a virus. 
There is some evidence of this. I am 
always suspicious of a sport which 
gives us dwarf plants. This may be 
due to disease rather than to a true 
sport. 

Then, too, there is the change in 
the color of a flower normally from 
one season to another. Roses vary 
in color tremendously, especially 
some varieties. 

I just point out these things which 
may sometimes fool us when we 
think we have a bud sport. The 
surest way of proving what we have 
is to propagate it and grow it under 
a new environment to see whether 
or not the particular feature we 
noticed will repeat and be carried on. 

With bud sports we have an ad- 
vantage over developing new varie- 
ties by hybridization. Bud sports 
come out full-fledged. With most 
sports we can eliminate the long 
process of testing out varieties. If we 
see a sport, for instance, which is a 
distinctly different color and persists 
throughout the first season, we can 
be pretty sure we have a sport and 
that it is safe to propagate it. 

Another thing we probably should 
discuss is the matter of reversion in 
bud sports. Is there a tendency to re- 
vert back to the parent and disap- 
pear? This depends upon the bud 
sport itself. In the red sports of De- 
licious there has been little reversion. 
On the other hand, we do know that 
there is such a thing as reversion. One 
of the types of reversion that I have 
noted has been that in the New Dawn 
rose. A neighbor has one plant which 
is in bloom all the time. On the other 
hand, I have two plants that to all 
outward appearances are just plain 


Dr. Van Fleet. They do not have 
the same type of growth, and I think 
it is just a matter of reversion. 

Can we control the production of 
bud sports? Can we get them to ap- 
pear when we want them, so we can 
make more out of this method of in- 
troducing new varieties? Unfortu- 
nately, not much headway has been 
made in this regard. We have to wait 
for bud sports to appear before we 
can take advantage of this method. 
Some bud sports have been produced 
by the application of a chemical 
known as colchicine. They have pro- 
duced things which approximate bud 
sports, but so far sports produced in 
this way have not been of much value. 
They have been erratic. Not a great 
deal has come from this, although the 
method probably has promise for the 
future. 

Where does bud selection come in, 
in relation to this? I mean by bud 
selection the selection of any propa- 
gating material. 

There is still a question as to the 
importance of bud selection. Some 
people say it is a fine thing, but you 
still find people who contend there is 
not much to it. It seems to me that 
the status of bud selection depends 
upon the type of material you have. 
Bud selection has a place, there is no 
doubt. However, bud selection is not 
to be confused with seed selection. We 
know we can build up strains when 
we select seeds, but the situation with 
plants that are propagated vegeta- 
tively is different. When you propa- 
gate vegetatively, you are still propa- 
gating from one seed. Bud selection 
settles down to something like this: 

Suppose you have a variety in 





D. C. Snyder. 
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which you have never found any bud 
sports or reversions nor virus disease 
that may be perpetuated. In a case 
of that kind I cannot see where you 
are going to profit much with bud 
selection. In other words, the wood 
that comes from that plant is stable 
and you are not going to change your 
plant much by bud selection. On the 
other hand, if you have a variety in 
which bud sports occur frequently, 
if you have a variety where reversion 
takes place once in a while and if you 
know the variety has a virus disease, 
then there is no question that bud 
selection can play an important part 
in the maintaining and perpetuating 
of that variety. It seems to me there 
are a good many plants in which bud 
selection can be of considerable value. 


What is the status of bud selection 
in general? Most of us in selecting 
grafting wood or budwood, whether 
we are thinking about it or not, will 
unconsciously do a lot of bud selec- 
tion. We will avoid a plant which 
looks sick or diseased. The old-time 
nurserymen were careful observers. 
They had pretty good ideas about 
what kinds to select for propagating, 
and their rules are still pretty solid. 
There are many things we naturally 
avoid in the selection of budwood. 

Bud selection can be of a great deal 
of value, especially in lines notable 
for bud sports or reversions. 





IOWA PRESIDENT. 


David C. Snyder, who was last 
month elected president of the Iowa 
Nurserymen’s Association after a 
years service as vice-president, is 
known widely for the attention his 
firm has given to propagating the 
better kinds of hardy nut trees, espe- 
cially the shagbark hickories, hickory 
hybrids, black walnuts and Winkler 
hazels. He has been treasurer of the 
Northern Nut Growers’ Association 
for several years. 


Mr. Snyder entered the nursery 
business immediately after his grad- 
uation from the Iowa State College, 
at Ames, in 1907, as a partner of 
S. W. Snyder. In 1915 the business 
was incorporated under the name of 
Snyder Bros., Inc., and he became 
secretary and manager. A wide va- 
riety of hardy stock is grown chiefly 
for the local trade under the firm 
name of Linn County Nurseries, of 
which Snyder Bros., Inc., is the pro- 
prietor, at Center Point, Ia. 
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Plant Materials in Modern Camouflage 


Camouflage, or protective conceal- 
ment, has been much in the news 
during the past year. There has 
been a great deal of nonsense pub- 
lished, together with photographs 
which in some instances put to shame 
Rube Goldberg's best inventions. 
However, the subject of protective 
concealment is a serious one and, 
stripping it of its academic defini- 
tions, should mean to all of us insur- 
ance for both people and property. 

Camouflage is not new to the 
American people. During the first 
World war much fine work was 
done by our men in the camouflage 
section of the corps of engineers. 
Since that time Lieutenant Colonel 
Homer Saint-Gaudens and, later, 
Major Peter Rodyenko and others 
have done much to keep alive the 
interest in this vital movement. At 
the present time as fine a group of 
men as I have ever met are doing a 
magnificent job and overcoming ob- 
stacles not of their own making. 
I refer to the camouflage section of 
the engineer board, Fort Belvoir, 
Va., with whom your own Dick 
White and Bill Flemer have cooper- 
ated in giving valuable technical in- 
formation regarding plant material. 

The increased efficiency of the 
modern aerial camera and the mod- 
ern airplane has changed the tech- 
niques of protective concealment 
considerably from the last war, but 
not the principles, and some of the 
practices used then are effective now. 

What does camouflage aim to do? 
Considering civil problems only, it 
is apparent that our efforts at the 
present time in this country should 
be to make it difficult for the enemy 
to observe specific targets which are 
vital to our all-out war production. 
If the enemy were in a position to 
make frequent reconnaissance flights, 
our problem would be to erect in- 
stallations which would not only fool 
the eye, but also fool the cold cal- 
culating lens of the aerial camera, 
which makes possible a minute ex- 
amination of the target an unhurried 
task and a much easier and more 
effective one. Observation by camera 
is termed indirect observation, and 
observation by the human eye, 


By C. F. Wedell 


The first institution to offer a 
course in camouflage was the 
State Institute of Agriculture 
on Long Island, and hence this 
talk by the head of the school of 
horticulture there drew special 
attention when presented at the 
recent meeting of the A. A. N. 
eastern region at Garden City. 





direct. Again, these two types of 
observation can be broken down into 
lateral and aerial. In our discussion 
we shall be concerned only with 
direct aerial observation. 

Undoubtedly the enemy has photo- 
graphs or aerial maps of all sections 
of our country. These maps, before 
war was declared, could be purchased 
from several federal agencies at a 
nominal cost. But those of you who 
have had flying experience know 
that it is one thing to study an aerial 
map leisurely and pick out a com- 
paratively small objective, and a 
harder job to pick out the objective 
in a confusing ground pattern from a 
moving plane even though not har- 
assed by antiaircraft guns or pursuit 
ships. This being true, the study of 
the landscape pattern becomes our 
first important consideration. 

There are generally three patterns 
—urban, suburban and rural. In the 
urban pattern the design is primarily 
one of geometric forms—buildings, 
streets, bridges and possibly some 
small parks. The other extreme is 
composed of woods, fields of differ- 
ent kinds, roads, golf courses, air- 
fields and scattered buildings—a pre- 
dominance of irregular and informal 
shapes. The suburban pattern is a 
mixture of the two and, depending 
upon the nature of the activities of 
the section, will vary between a 
slight predominance of the geometric 
or of the natural forms. Any effec- 
tive camouflage solution must not 
introduce any apparent disrespect for 
the existing type of pattern. 

What details make up these pat- 
terns? The first is form. A specialist 
in reading aerial photographs both 
vertical and oblique quickly dis- 
tinguishes the activity of the area by 


the forms which meet his eye. Large 
irregular and informal patterns nor- 
mally mean the business of farming 
and recreational pursuits. In an 
urban or suburban pattern, ‘arge 
buildings with smokestacks, railroad 
sidings, parking fields and other man- 
made forms indicate manufacturing. 

Equally important may be shadow. 
“Coming events cast their shadow 
before.” By their shadows we may 
tell them, and so it is with the 
shadows of buildings, chimneys, etc. 
Consequently, a change in the form 
must be made which will keep in 
mind the effect on the shadow 
changes. 

The third important detail is the 
texture of the surfaces—the degree 
to which the surface material reflects 
light to the observer or photograph. 
In general, a smooth surface will re- 
flect more light than a rough surface. 
Consequently, the texture of the ma- 
terial used in camouflage should be 
similar to the prevailing texture, or 
at least the result upon the observer 
should be the same. 

What about color?—you say. Isn't 
color more important than the other 
considerations? No, color is the 
fourth and least important considera- 
tion, provided the difference is not 
decidedly marked. All colors used 
must relate to the color tone viewed 
from the air. 

From what I have stated so far, 
you can readily see that sound 
camouflage planning cannot be ac- 
complished without a full under- 
standing of aerial photography in 
addition to a knowledge of modern 
bombing tactics as gained through 
experience in observation from the 
air. Naturally I can hope to give 
you but a brief picture of this com- 
paratively new, fascinating and im- 
portant subject. 

What methods are used to camou- 
flage an objective? There are three: 
Hiding—complete concealment; 
blending—making an objective indis- 
tinguishable from its surroundings 
by breaking up forms and shadows; 
deceiving—making an object look 
like something else or using dummies 
to mislead the bomber. Any one or 
more methods may be used effec- 
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tively. All buildings or other ob- 
jectives cannot be camouflaged, nor 
do they need to be. In a great num- 
ber of situations such as large cities, 
tall office buildings cannot be effec- 
tively camouflaged, nor are they so 
important to our war effort as are 
small vital manufacturing plants. 
First things must come first, and at 
the present time consideration should 
be given to those establishments 
within 300 miles of our coast lines 
which produce the materials that go 
directly into action against the 
enemy. 

Growing plants are among the ma- 
terials which are being used to 
accomplish effective protective con- 
cealment. But let me point out that 
paint, superstructures, smoke and 
artificial fog, the old tried fabrics, 
lights and other materials are just as 
important and will be just as effective 
as plants, and more so in some situ- 
ations. 

Then it should be evident that the 
artist painter, building contractor, 
chemist, fabric manufacturer, elec- 
trician and others can contribute vital 
services in the cause of camouflage. 
The camouflage planning should be 
left to the men trained as architects, 
engineers and landscape architects 
with architectural engineering expe- 
rience who are also trained as camou- 
fleurs. 

When should plant materials be 
used in camouflage? Plant materials 
may be used when the pattern con- 
tains an appreciable quantity of 
plants in it, when the ultimate solu- 
tion will, at least to the bomber, 
psychologically conform with the 
originally surrounding pattern. This 
will occur more times in rural and 
suburban terrain than in urban. 

How may the plants be used? Un- 
fortunately, no one has listed all the 











situations which lend themselves to 
the use of plant materials, for each 
job calls for different uses. Again, 
when more experiments or experi- 
ences are completed, many new 
methods of using growing and cut 
plant materials will be found. Plants 
used on a specific job should, from 
the air, conform with the sizes, 
forms, textures and colors of the 
plants in the immediate area of the 
object to be protected. This must 
constantly be kept in mind. 

Trees can be used alone or with 
other plants to create a typical pat- 
tern around buildings. Large trees 
with widespread branches can be 
used to hide roads, walks, small out- 
buildings and electric rail spurs, to 
conceal small parking lots and to help 
break up long harsh roof lines of low 
buildings. Where the buildings are 
high, medium and small trees can be 
balled and burlapped, mounted on 
platforms or scaffolds, or placed on 
top of buildings which can carry the 
load. 

Shrubs can be used as filler mate- 
rial in the ground pattern and on 
top of roofs, and used with trees 
where masses of uneven material will 
serve to distort the shadow of harsh 
untreated roof lines. 

Vines, especially rampant-growing 
ones, can be used to advantage on 
frames to simulate trees, on roofs of 
buildings and, with ingenious plan- 
ning in some instances, on top of 
vehicles used for slow-moving trans- 
portation on the grounds. 

The use of peat moss, or other 
growing media lighter than soil, 
should not be overlooked. The de- 
velopment of new uses of plant ma- 
terials in camouflage is a job every 
nurseryman can support with experi- 
ments in his spare time. The chair- 
man of your special national commit- 











Sea Trout Caught by Two Nurserymen at Coronado Beach, Fla. 
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tee on camouflage, I know, is doing 
some worth-while work along this 
line. We at the institute are setting 
up some experiments to ascertain 
whether or not the hydroponic 
method may be used in some cases. 

Quite definitely, it appears that 
within a short time the nurserymen 
will be called upon to furnish plants 
for camouflage, military and civil. 
The work should be undertaken with 
some understanding of the demands 
of the new field. Do not forget that 
materials similar to those growing in 
abundance in your area should be 
used if possible. That may mean 
some collected stock. 

Wherever plants can safely be 
used, they are far superior to arti- 
ficial materials. They will improve 
with age and comply with the laws 
of nature, which call for a new color 
scheme at each new season. In- 
cidentally, the atmosphere around 
buildings which are heavily planted 
will be air-conditioned far better 
than our brethren the mechanics can 
do it. 

Looking ahead, can anyone predict 
that after this period of unrest is at 
an end, we shall have eternal peace? 
I doubt it. Consequently, any vital 
and vulnerable industry which fails 
to plant in a strictly informal and 
confused pattern where possible is no 
realist and does not have the fore- 
sight to see even the remote possi- 
bility of airplanes’ flying farther and 
faster with heavier loads for peace 
or for war. You as nurserymen have 
a duty to introduce during this war 
a new type of planting. 





FISHING IN FLORIDA. 


Proving that these nurserymen are 
as expert at catching fish as they are 
at getting orders, the illustration on 
this page shows Charles W. Hetz, of 
the Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, 
Fairview, Pa., at the right, and Ted 
Shepard, of the Shepard Nurseries, 
Skaneateles, N. Y., at left, with a 
mess of sea trout they caught at Coro- 
nado Beach, Fla., February 10. 





THE name of the Kiyono Nurs- 
eries, Crichton, Ala., has been 
changed to Semmes Nurseries. An 
announcement last month stated that 
the nurseries are operated entirely 
by native American citizens and that 
C. R. Stephens, manager for several 
years, continues as managing oper- 
ator. 
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Trade’s Defense Role Rutgers Theme 


Fifty nurserymen from New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts attended the fourth an- 
nual short course at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J., February 
9 to 13. 

With the theme, “The Nursery- 
man in Defense and Reconstruction,” 
the students gathered on the first day 
to hear Major R. P. Breckenridge, of 
the corps of engineers’ camouflage 
section, United States Army, on mili- 
tary defense and the nurseryman. 

“Nurserymen have an important 
part in camouflage work, since trees, 
shrubs and grass have proved to be 
effective materials in this work,” said 
Major Breckenridge. “These materials 
must be used correctly,” he said, “or 
they may add to bombers’ visibility 
rather than detract from it. Plantings 
should not be made in ‘soldier row’ 
fashion, but spaced in an irregular 
manner. Shrubs are effective in dis- 
persing shadows made by the straight 
line of buildings.” 

The second speaker on the opening 
day, Granville Ricard, chairman of 
the national camouflage council, spoke 
on “Industrial Defense and the Nurs- 
eryman.” He compared 1918 camou- 
flage problems with those in 1942. 

“During 1918, camouflage was only 
important in the daytime, whereas 
now nighttime is also to be consid- 
ered,” he said. Mr. Ricard believes 
that camouflage tends to increase 
civilian morale. “If the workers are 
confident that the defense factories 
in which they are employed or which 
surround them are protected in some 
measure against attack,” he added, 
“it has a definite effect upon their 
morale.” 

The second day was devoted to 
“The Soil in Defense and Reconstruc- 
tion.” Dr. Linwood Lee, of the ex- 
periment station staff, who knows 
every type of soil and nearly every 
native plant in New Jersey, discussed 
“Soils of New Jersey and Their 
Native Plants.” 

Dr. Firman E. Bear, head of the ex- 
periment station soils department, told 
how to adjust the soil to the plant. Dr. 
Bear stressed that the root system is 
the most important part of the plant 
from the point of view of having it 


By P. P. Pirone 


satisfactorily fed by the soil. “An 
abundance of nitrogen during the 
early stages of growth of a plant is 
likely to result in a poor root system,” 
he said. “Many nursery plants are 
maimed for life because the nursery 
soil was not adequately fortified with 
humus, lime and mineral nutrients, or 
because it was too wet or too dry. 
There is no mineral substance that 
can be applied to soils of humid areas 
which accomplishes quite as much in 
the way of fundamental improvement 
as lime, particularly ground lime- 
stone,” he continued. 

Dr. S. A. Waksman, soil microbi- 
ologist at the station, told how to put 
new life into the soil. “Organic ma- 
nures are one of the best and cheapest 
means of putting new life into the 
soil,” he said. “Among the most com- 
monly available organic manures are 
stable manures, composts of plant 
residues, peat materials, animal resi- 
dues and plant by-products,” he 
added. He then described in detail 
the specific uses of these materials. 

The theme of the third day, “Plants 
in Defense and Reconstruction,” was 
ably carried out in a panel discussion 
led by Dr. C. H. Connors. The first 
speaker was Oliver A. Deakin, of the 
New Jersey highway department, who 
was asked to discuss what provision 
can be made for protective conceal- 
ment of the New Jersey highways 
and what nurserymen can expect in 
the way of highway development in 
the postwar period. 

C. F. Wedell, of the New York 
State School of Applied Agriculture, 
at Farmingdale, who has worked 
closely with United States Army cam- 
oufleurs, discussed the types of protec- 
tive concealment that will apply to 
municipal, utility and public buildings 
and what type of plant materials will 
probably be used for these. He em- 
phasized that plant materials cannot 
be used in geometric patterns and 
that unless a nurseryman has great 
quantities of plant materials that fit 
into the pattern around the objective, 
he might as well forget about fur- 
nishing any stock. 

“One must pick the plant material 
that goes into any camouflage job to 
correspond with the surrounding 


‘fusing shadow 


country. Large plant materials will 
be used primarily. Shrubs can be used 
to change height and make a con- 
around buildings. 
Vines can be used primarily on roofs 
to give texture to the areas covered,” 
he said. 

Mr. Wedell gave the following list 
of materials that may be used for 
concealment work: 

Trees: American and slippery elm, 
tulip, maples (especially Norway and 
silver), poplars, white ash, oaks, dog- 
wood, ailanthus and lindens. 

Evergreens: White, Austrian and 
black pines. 

Shrubs: Native bayberry, ilex, vi- 
burnum, privet and barberry. 

Vines: Virginia creeper, bitter- 
sweet and Hall's honeysuckle. 

The questions whether nurserymen 
should produce material for protective 
concealment and whether they should 
endeavor also to act as contractors 
were handled by Russell Bettes, of 
Princeton Nurseries, because of his 
experience with government contracts. 
He said the plans of the army were 
not known and consequently it would 
be difficult to know just what to grow. 
If nurserymen considered acting as 
contractors, they must keep in mind 
that labor union problems would en- 
ter the picture. 

Walter Ritchie, president of the 
New Jersey Association of Nursery- 
men, told what nurserymen can ex- 
pect in the way of retail sales during 
the war period. 

“Reach into the back yard and ac- 
cept the program of victory gardening 
to induce people to work more in the 
yard to develop their grounds and to 
get more relaxation,” he said. 

Donald Crighton, former president 
of the National Association of Gar- 
deners, spoke on the trend in estate 
development and its relation to the 
nurseryman. “Among the reasons for 
curtailment of large estates are income 
taxes, inheritance taxes and high cost 
of labor,” he said. “We may look 
for an increase in the number of 
smaller places even though large es: 
tates are cut down. Plantings on the 
private estate show a change from 
temporary plantings to permanent 
ones, The quantity of nurserymen’s 
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products will be less to each customer, 
but the volume will remain about the 
same. The desire for plants will not 
disappear because of our entrance 
into the war,” he concluded. 


“Are Nurseries Too Large?” was 
ably discussed by William Flemer, of 
Princeton Nurseries. “The size of the 
nursery depends on the individual who 
runs it. If a man is in a highly popu- 
lated area, it would be ridiculous to 
attempt building a large nursery. With 
governmental regulation of business, 
the individual with a smaller estab- 
lishment can get along with less help 
and will be the one who will profit 
the most,” he concluded. 

The use of grass for protective con- 
cealment and morale maintenance 
was discussed by Dr. H. B. Sprague. 
“Nitrate fertilizers may not be avail- 
able because of the need for these 
materials in the war effort,” he said. 
“However, sulphate of ammonia will 
be available and this can be effectively 
substituted provided ground lime- 
stone accompanies its use.” Dr. 
Sprague described the pregermination 
method of treating grass seed. This 
can be used to reduce the time for turf 
establishment by at least a week. Per- 
ennial and domestic rye grass and 
meadow fescue can be used for 
emergency turf on short notice, es- 
pecially where this is needed during 
midsummer or at other seasons when 
permanent grasses cannot be planted. 

The availability of various insecti- 
cides in the near and distant future 
was discussed by Dr. C. C, Hamilton, 
entomologist. Although  arsenicals 
should be plentiful this spring, most 
of the other basic ingredients of the 
more commonly used insecticides will 
be short, according to Dr. Hamilton. 
He urged nurserymen to apply de- 
layed dormant sprays in order to re- 
duce the need for summer sprays, 
which will be more difficult to obtain. 
“With careful and more timely ap- 
plications, the amount of insecticide 
materials can be reduced and still give 
good control,” he concluded. 


Ways of reducing losses from dis- 
eases of trees and shrubs, and mercury 
substitutes for lawn disease control 
were discussed by Dr. P. P. Pirone. 

The last day of the school was de- 
voted to ways of keeping up civilian 
morale, the theme being “Keeping 
Our Balance.” 

Victory gardens were discussed by 
Prof. F. G. Helyar, director of teach- 
ing at the station, and E. L. D. Sey- 


mour, of the American Home maga- 
zine. Other speakers on the same or 
closely related subjects were Mrs. 
J. B. Johnson, chairman of the garden 
department of the New Jersey Feder- 
ation of Women's Clubs; Mrs. Elbert 
C. Sherwood, chairman of horticul- 
ture of the Garden Club of New Jer- 
sey, and Mrs. Lewis N. Hull, program 
chairman of the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs. 

Two inspiring addresses closed the 
short course. Dr. W. H. Martin, 
dean of the college of agriculture, told 
what the experiment station was doing 
to help win the war, and Dr. Robert 
C. Clothier, president of Rutgers 
University, discussed the part each 
person must play to insure victory in 
the war and in the peace that will 
follow. 





OKLAHOMA PRESIDENT. 


At the recent meeting of the Okla- 
homa Nurserymen’s Association, ge- 
nial Jack Foote was elected president, 
the youngest man to fill this place 





Jack Foote. 


since the beginning of the association. 
He is just 30 years old. 

Jack Foote has spent his entire life 
in the nursery, having been born and 
reared on the grounds of the Durant 
Nursery Co., Durant, Okla., of which 
his father, J. T. Foote, has been active 
manager since January, 1907. He, 
Bob, Jack and Francile Foote are all 
actively at work with the company. 

Jack is quite a civic-minded young 
man and takes an active part in all 
activities for the betterment of the 
community. He is a leading member 
of the Lions’ Club. He is known in 
Durant as “good-natured Jack,” and 
regardless how unreasonable the cus- 
tomer or how tough the job, Jack has 
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the patience to cope with it. His 
pretty young wife is his main inspira- 
tion. 

The photograph reproduced here 
was made at the Oklahoma meeting 
by Clark Kidd, president of the Texas 
Association of Nurserymen. 





“PLANTING SKETCHES.” 


One of the best publicity pieces 
put out for nurserymen is the 16-page 
pamphlet, “Planting Sketches,” be- 
ing reissued by the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, with some 
revisions of the original copy of last 
autumn. These include the addition 
of the garden for victory emblem on 
the front cover and the expansion 
of the foreword relating directly to 
the program. In the instructions 
themselves, the revisions have been 
solely in captions concerning drain- 
age. 

Copies can be obtained from 
A. A. N. headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the rate of $15 for 500 
copies and less in larger quantities. 
The name of the firm can be im- 
printed at a slight additional cost, 
and envelopes to fit can be purchased. 

This little pamphlet is an exceed- 
ingly effective mailing piece and 
looks worth several times what the 
A. A. N. charges for it. Members 
should employ it to stimulate their 
retail sales by giving it distribution 
through mailing lists, agents or any 
means. The planting instructions 
are all in the form of sketches, easily 
understood by the rawest amateur, 
and this information should be wel- 
comed by the recruits to the victory 
garden program. 





WHITE-FRINGED BEETLE. 


Recent investigational work has 
shown that it is possible to destroy 
all stages of the white-fringed beetles 
in soil, with either carbon disulphide 
or methyl bromide applied as a liquid, 
provided the temperature of the soil 
is sufficiently high and the period of 
exposure is long enough. Conse- 
quently, the quarantine administrative 
instructions issued by the federal 
bureau of entomology and plant quar- 
antine were revised, effective January 
9, to modify the treatments author- 
ized. B. E. P. Q. 503, fourth revision, 
carries in five mimeographed pages the 
administrative instructions specifying 
the various authorized methods of 
treatment of plants in soil and of pot- 
ting soil. 
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Farm Aspects of Federal Income Tax 


Thousands of farmers who here- 
tofore have not had to file federal 
income tax returns will be required 
to do so this year. But before dis- 
cussing the income tax law as it ap- 
plies to farmers, let us ascertain the 
definition of a “farmer” from the 
income tax standpoint. The term 
“farmer” refers not only to the per- 
son or company engaged in the voca- 
tion commonly known as farming, 
but includes livestock raisers, fruit 
and truck growers, poultry raisers 
and operators of plantations and 
ranches. All of these persons must 
file income tax returns for the cal- 
endar year 1941 if their gross income 
was $750 or over in the case of a 
single person or a married person not 
living With husband or wife, or in 
the case of married persons living 
with husband or wife if their com- 
bined gross income equaled or ex- 
ceeded $1,500. 


Farmers may maintain their rec- 
ords and file their returns of income 
on either the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis or on the accrual 
basis of accounting. A consistent 
method must, however, be employed. 
If a cash basis is used, form 1040F, 
“Schedule of Farm Income and Ex- 
penses,” is required to be filled out 
and filed in conjunction with form 
1040. Use of form 1040F is op- 
tional in the case of farmers who re- 
port income on the accrual basis. 
A farmer who reports income on the 
cash receipts and disbursements 
basis (in which no inventories to 
determine profits are used) must in- 
clude in gross income for the taxable 
year (1) the amount of cash or the 
value of merchandise or other prop- 
erty received during the taxable 
year from the sale of livestock or 
produce which were raised, regard- 
less of when raised; (2) the profits 
from the sale of any livestock or 
other items which were purchased 
and, (3) gross income from all other 
sources. 


Under the accrual basis in which 
inventories are used to determine the 
profits, farmers’ gross profits are as- 
certained by adding to the inventory 
value of livestock and produce on 
hand at the end of the year the 


Because nurserymen are en- 
gaged in farming operations, 
they will find help in preparing 
their income tax return in the 
course of this article, the state- 
ments in which have the author- 
ity of the bureau of internal 
revenue. The treatment of items 
as income or deductions as ex- 
pense, in the latter part of the 
article, will be especially useful. 
Care in the preparation of re- 
turns is important this year be- 
cause of the high tax rates. 





amount received from the sale of 
livestock and produce and miscella- 
neous receipts of income during the 
year, and deducting from this sum 
the inventory value of livestock and 
produce on hand at the beginning of 
the year and the cost of livestock 
and produce purchased during the 
year. All livestock, whether pur- 
chased or raised, must be included 
in inventory at their proper valua- 
tion. Livestock acquired for draft, 
breeding or dairy purposes, and not 
for sale, may be included in the in- 
ventory instead of being treated as 
capital assets subject to depreciation, 
provided such practice is consistently 
followed. 

If farm produce is exchanged for 
merchandise, groceries or the like, 
the market value of the articles re- 
ceived in exchange is to be included 
in gross income. The value of farm 
products which are produced by a 
farmer and consumed by his family 
does not constitute taxable income. 
Rents received in crop shares are to 
be returned as income as of the year 
in which the crop shares are reduced 
to money or the equivalent of money. 
Proceeds of insurance, such as hail 
and fire insurance on growing crops, 
are required to be included in gross 
income. 

Amounts received as loans from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
may, at the option of the taxpayer, 
be considered as income and in- 
cluded in gross income for the 
taxable year in which received. 
The election made with respect 
to the calendar year 1939, or for 
the first year thereafter for which 
a return is required to be filed, is 


binding for all subsequent years un- 
less the commissioner approves a 
change to a different method of ac- 
counting. Amounts received under 
the soil conservation and domestic 
allotment act, as amended, the price 
adjustment act of 1938, section 303 
of the agricultural adjustment act, 
is amended, and the sugar act of 
1937 constitute taxable income to the 
recipients for federal income tax pur- 
poses. 


A farmer who operates a farm for 
profit is entitled to deduct from gross 
income as necessary expenses all 
amounts expended (other than those 
constituting capital expenditures) in 
the carrying on of the business of 
farming. The cost of feeding and 
raising livestock may be treated as 
an expense deduction insofar as such 
costs represent actual outlay, but not 
including the value of farm produce 
grown upon the farm or the labor 
of the taxpayer. Also deductible is 
the cost of seeds, minor repairs to 
farm buildings (other than the dwell- 
ing of the farmer) and small tools 
used up in the course of a year or 
two. 

The cost of fuel and oil used for 
farm work, as well as repairs and 
maintenance of farm machinery, is 
deductible as a business expense, but 
the cost of farm machinery, equip- 
ment and farm buildings represents 
a capital investment and is not an 
allowable deduction. The cost, how- 
ever, may be recovered by deprecia- 
tion allowances. The cost of gaso- 
line, repairs and upkeep of an auto- 
mobile if used wholly in connection 
with the taxpayer's farm operations, 
as well as depreciation thereon, may 
be deducted, but if an automobile is 
used partly for business and partly 
for pleasure or the convenience of 
the taxpayer or his family, the cost 
of operation may be apportioned ac- 
cording to the extent of the use for 
purposes of business and for pleas- 
ure or convenience, and the portion 
attributable to business will be de- 
ductible as a necessary business ex 
pense. 

The cost of hired laborers and 
hired machines on a farm and the 


part of the board which is purchased 
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for hired laborers are deductible. The 
value of products furnished by the 
farm and used in the board of hired 
laborers is not a deductible expense. 
Rations purchased and furnished to 
laborers or sharecroppers are deduct- 
ible as a part of the labor expense. 
Amounts paid to persons engaged in 
household work to the extent that 
their services are used in boarding 
and otherwise caring for farm labor- 
ers are deductible, but amounts paid 
for services of such employees en- 
gaged in caring for the farmer's own 
household are not a deductible ex- 
pense. 

Amounts expended in the develop- 
ment of farms, orchards and ranches 
prior to the time when the produc- 
tive state is reached may be regarded 
as investments of capital. The cost 
of planting trees as well as the 
amounts expended by a farmer in the 
restoration of soil fertility prepara- 
tory to actual production of crops 
and the cost of liming soil to increase 
productiveness over a period of years 
are capital expenditures, but the cost 
of commercial fertilizers, the benefit 
of which is of short duration and 
which have to be used every year or 
so, even after a farm reaches the pro- 
ductive state, is deductible as an ex- 
pense. 

Amounts expended in purchasing 
work, breeding or dairy animals are 
regarded as investments of capital 
and may be depreciated unless such 
animals are included in inventory. 

Losses incurred in the operation of 
farms as business enterprises are de- 
ductible from gross income. If farm 
products are held for favorable mar- 
kets, no deduction on account of 
shrinkage in weight or physical value, 
or by reason of deterioration in stor- 
age, is allowed, except as such shrink- 
age may be reflected in an inventory 
if used in determining profits. 

The destruction by frost, storm, 
flood or fire of a prospective crop is 
not a deductible loss in computing in- 
come since it represents the loss of 
anticipated profits which have never 
been reported as income. Likewise, 
a farmer engaged in raising and sell- 
ing livestock, such as cattle, sheep 
and hogs, is not entitled to claim as 
a loss the value of animals that perish 
from among those animals that were 
raised on the farm, except as such 
loss is reflected in an inventory, if 
used. If livestock has been pur- 
chased for any purpose, and after- 


ward dies from disease, exposure or 
injury, or is killed by order of the 
authorities of a state or the United 
States, the actual purchase price of 
such livestock, less any depreciation 
allowable as a deduction in respect of 
such perished livestock, may bé de- 
ducted as a loss if the loss is not 
compensated for by insurance or 
otherwise. The actual cost of other 
property (with proper adjustments 
for depreciation) which is destroyed 
by order of state or federal authori- 
ties may likewise be claimed as a 
loss. If reimbursement is made by 
a state or the United States in whole 
or in part on account of stock killed 
or other property destroyed in re- 
spect of which a loss was claimed in 
a prior year, the amount received is 
required to be reported as income 
for the year in which reimbursement 
is made. The cost of any feed, pas- 
ture or care which has been deducted 
as an expense of operation must not 
be included as part of the cost of 
the stock for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the amount of a deductible 
loss. 


If gross income is ascertained by 
the use of inventories, no deduction 
can be taken separately for livestock 
or products lost during the year, 
whether purchased for resale or pro- 
duced on the farm, as such losses 
will be reflected in the inventory by 
reducing the amount of livestock or 
products on hand at the close of the 
year, which has the effect of reduc- 
ing gross income from business by 
the amount of the loss. 


If an individual owns and operates 
a farm in addition to being engaged 
in another trade or business or call- 
ing, and sustains a loss from the 
farming operations, such loss may be 
deducted from gross income received 
from all sources in determining the 
taxpayer's net income, provided such 
farm is not operated for recreation 
or pleasure. 


If a farm is operated for recrea- 
tion or pleasure and not on a com- 
mercial basis, and if the expenses in- 
curred in connection therewith are 
in excess of the receipts therefrom, 
the entire receipts from the sale of 
products may be ignored in render- 
ing a return of income, and the ex- 
penses incurred, being regarded as 
personal expenses, will not constitute 
allowable deductions for federal in- 


come tax purposes, 
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Farmers who file their returns on 
the calendar year basis are required 
to file their income tax returns by 
March 16, 1942. They may pay the 
entire amount of the tax at the time 
of filing the return, or in four equal 
installments, one installment at the 
time of filing the return, and the 
other installments June 15, Septem- 
ber 15 and December 15. Farmers 
in need of income tax forms, or who 
require assistance in preparing their 
returns should call on the nearest 
collector of internal revenue or dep- 
uty collector. Owing to the great 
number of income tax returns to be 
filed this year, it will conserve the 
tinie of the taxpayer and the inter- 
nal revenue officer if returns are pre- 
pared and filed as promptly as pos- 
sible. 


VICTORY GARDEN NEWS. 


The meeting on the victory garden 
program at Iowa State College, Ames, 
February 9, was attended by C. C. 
Smith, of the Sherman Nursery Co., 
Charles City, and Wayne Ferris, of 
the Earl Ferris Nursery, Hampton. 
The state extension service plans to 
provide considerable publicity, and 
already a circular has been issued on 
growing the home food supply, pam- 
phiet 23. One page is devoted to 
varieties recommended for small fruit 
and home orchard plantings in Iowa. 

The West Virginia victory garden 
council will present a 5-day radio 
school for gardeners, March 9 to 13, 
at 12:35 p. m. daily over the West 
Virginia network, the talks to be given 
by F. Waldo Craig, state entomolo- 
gist, and A. L. Keller, extension hor- 
ticulturist. An introductory program, 
March 6, describing the objectives 
and operating machinery of the vic- 
tory program, will be given by J. O. 
Knapp, state director of agricultural 
extension. 








THE Maywood Nursery Co., May- 
wood, Ill., was apparent low bidder 
for several thousand small trees and 
shrubs which the city of Janesville 
will plant at its new 18-hole golf 
course in Riverside park the coming 
spring. When bids were opened Feb- 
ruary 18, the Maywood firm's bid 
was $2,516.25, including $339.25 for 
140 trees, $1,868 for 2,700 small 
trees and $309 for some 2,000 shrubs. 
An alternate bid on small trees was 
$2,438, 
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BOOK YOUR ORDERS NOW 


We offer the following stock for immediate or later delivery. All stock guaranteed to be first-class in every respect and up-to-grade 
Terms: 60 days net to those who furnish satisfactory credit references, or less 5% discount and free packing for cash with order 
Our Spring Trade List was supposed to be mailed on February 15, but due to our printer being unable to get paper we will be 


FOREST AND SHADE TREES 


PLATANUS OCCIDENTALIS. American 


delayed in mailing. 


DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 


BERBERIS THUNBERGI. Japanese Bar- 

berry. Per 100 Per 1000 
OOD. DOibn BG cocccccovcevens $0.708 600 
an in O vccnbeseedaswet 1.00 8.00 





12 to 15 ina., 15.00 
5 to 18 ins., 59.00 
18 to 24 og 80.00 
24 to 30 in 12.00 100) 
CORNUS STOLONIFERA. Redosier Dog- 
wood. 

ee Oe me Bis G ccvcccostcsesed $0.708 600 
1B 60 BS UME., Ge ccccecccccccese BO 7.00 
BOD oF Gee G.. cccvcccccccesecs 1.00 8.00 
3D OO BS BMG, OB. cccceccvccccce 3.00 8625.00 
1B CO BS TRB., OR. cccccccccecces 400 35.00 
SOO Dies Ce ccacécdveccceces 5.00 40.00 
FORSYTHIA FORTUNEL. Fortune F. 
FORSYTHIA INTERMEDIA. Border F. 


FORSYTHIA SIEBOLDI. Upright F. 
FORSYTHIA VIRIDISSIMA, Greenstem F. 
$ 





ACER DASYCARPUM, Silver Maple 
Per 100 Pert 1000 

6 to 8 ft., tr. br. . . 825.00 

8 to 10 ft., tr., br. 





1% to 2- in. =. geedecovcocees 65.00 ° 
to 2%-in. cal. ............ 00 
ALBIZZI JULIBRISSIN. Mimosa Tree. 
© OS Mis ES eccbccecevcesed 4.00 $ 30.00 
12 to 18 ins.. :. e6ugabedese bias 5 40.00 
E> OO Be WB, Gi ceccccccceceess 600 650.00 
2to 3 ft., = eucesecasecesese 106.00 cece 


3 to 4 ft. 35.00 
CATALPA SPECIOSA. Western 5 atalpa. 


© OO Be Bn Be cc ccvcevvecosed $0508 4.00 
BS OO Be ets GD coccccccccesesse 60 5.00 
is OF Ge wn Gi covccvecesecese OO 7.00 
SUP Wie th ai ertadeeseseese 1.00 8.00 
4to 65 ft., tr., whips ........ 8.00 ecve 
2 On RY crectnctecs 10.00 

SGD © BH, Ge We ccccscccccs 12.50 


CERCIS CANADENSIS. American Redbud. 





@ OO Be Be Ge ct cccncviccssed 2.00 8 15.00 
12 to 18 ins., . jumaee 2.50 ’ 20.00 6 OD Be Bs G. ccccccccosecees $6.708 5.00 
+r} RF ae haere ae 3.00 25.00 12 to 18 ins., G.. nnscsevdes caves 1.00 800 
HYPERICUM PROLIFICU 18 Oe Gee Gs Gb cbeceseceenedes 125 10.00 
© 00 Be ONG, © ccccccscecceves [$1008 800 20 Bit, 8 o.ceccccceeerers 200 15.00 
OF Br. Hp caccetatesracs 1.25 10.00 SB tO 416. tr. ccccccececeeees 15.00 
LIGUSTRUM AMURENSE. Amur North st + nn peresevenrees - 25.00 

or vet. « - PE TTUTIECLTTLTrt 35.00 
hos y- See 1.00 9.00 Sto 8 ft. .......- 1.00 e- sens 50.00 
6 to Be See, BS BE. DPoccescess ’ ’ 12.50 CERCIS CHINENSIS. Chinese Redbud. 
12 to 18 ins., 3 br. up......... 20.00 6 to 12 In., 8. «16 -eeeeeeeeees 4.00 § 30.00 
Ligue RUM OBTUSIFOLIUM. » oO 3 So = ne. » see eeeeeeeeeens ro = 

Privet ) BBie BD. cocccccccccssess y 
Oe te ig D -ccccetéccecesdi $ 090% 7.50 CORNUS FLORIDA. White-flowering Dog- 
SOD Ie ein BD. eocecesceeseecs 1.00 8.00 wood. 
Be Or We Bn G wescccctecncens 1.25 anes of 2 az ee ©. esashesecsocoodl BAR@ Tae 
SD Oe ae te De . caccediéneuteuces 2.00 5.00 2 to ., D acuseceseseeses 
12 to 18 ins., 2 br. ........... 1.50 8612.00 yf Oy Me pepe 25.00 .... 
12 to 18 ins., 3 br. up........-. 200 15.00 4to 6& ft., tr., br. .......---- 40.00 
ig to 24 ins., 3 br. up......... 2.50 20.00 pA Se a onde 
LIGUSTRUM SINENSE. South Privet. SORN J . Pink-flower- 
6 to 13 ine., Oi eucdsdsducesaet $ 0.80 $ ose 38 Dog Te. we oa 
BS OO Be Be Bs occ cnsteocdcces 1.00 . 7 2) \¢ cces 
tole i aR aan ee: 125 10.00 Sto 4ft., BAB ............. 100.00 32... 
ae De ln, Oils Gh cc pvececee 1.25 10,00 4 to Thug BBD cccccccccecss 140.00 
12 to 18 ins., tr., well br...... 2.00, 1 Connus FLORIDA AND CORNUS FLOR- 
18 to 24 ins., tr.. well br...... 250 20.00 DA RU - Combination, two colors 
2to 3 ft., tr., well br....... 3.50 30.00 = the same tree. 
3to 4 ft., tr., well br....... 40.00 : to : i. sare Seet 
RHUS. Sumac. to iis, SEED wan decccesanse 

Copallina, Shining Sumac 4to 5 ft., bare root . 

Typhine. Staghorn Su VAGUS AMERICANA. American Beech. 
Typhina, Staghorn Sumac SANA. 4 mer can pec 
OOS Be On © ctv ccasdccesdés $0608 4.00 a a rE seewczotcdeboes $0508 4.00 
BD OO BD BRB, G. coveccoseccecece 70 5.00 BS GD Be MB, D. cccctcccceccces 70 6.00 
18 to 24 imB., B. ... cee eescenns 1.00 7.00 BB OO BE BBn Ge ccc ccccccevcces 1.00 8.00 
SC ,  scecknnhinlathinws 125 9.00 PO | Be Ngaeeeeigiottor 150 12.00 

SAMBUCUS CANADENSIS. Common El- FRAXINUS AMERICANA. White Ash. 
der. FRAXINUS LANCEOLATA. Green Ash. 

3 to % ins, B. ccccccccvcesecs $ = s a4 L to 3 — A Mindbeoewdseknan $0.30$ 2.50 
to is G cvcvesseesacdee . e 2 to PR, BG, cscocccoecvesnt 50 4.00 

Oe A Mc nancundcepseoks 1.50 12.00 i i. “iii an ccwoginasin 2 5.00 

SPIRAEA ‘ARGU TA. Garland yy LIQUIDAMBAR STYRACIFLUA. Sweet- 

oO MB., C. cecceccsseveses gum. 

3 = = — C. ccccccccceccecs ry == : to ‘ tt., De notenitaatases $12.50 

o TIB., Co wesecccrsereece . to wy eae 00 
12 to 18 ins., ae seeeeees br 40.00 Ue “Sis SO cnedcecncasnces 30.00 
18 to 24 ins., hedging ........ 50.00 CR. eee 00 ens 
“an PHUNBERGI. Thunbers’ 8 LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERA. Tulip- 

tree. 
6 SD Be BM, DG cscccccsccccsed $ 3.00 $ 25.00 0% ae ee $ 0.60% 4.00 
12 to 18 ins., B eyateoneanpeene Se” Se Se MOR, Bi bdbecncteonsies 30 6.00 
18 to 24 ims.. Cc. ........-..+. 0. 400 35.00 18 to 24 ins., 8. ...........000- 100 68.00 
SYMPHORICARFOS VULGARIS. Coral- DR OL 5 cebenns pauaeeee 125 10.00 
1B t0 £2 ims. ©. 6... eseevee $0708 G00 ito Sit. tr. cocci eee ITE 
CET ME ve) wn gues nk aie 
SYRINGA PERSICA. ‘Persian Lilac, pur- § £8 § fh» {F- --------------* SBBS e+ 
pie. 
G to 12 Ins, ©. oo. eee eee eens a ry) eee 1 ) 
° Pi «cused icnehdaddl . 
IH - ¥ =. ¢ pedederseccaoen = A. oc wnceceusutiwd 60 84.50 
0 MB. Go cocccccsesecces x 
Bt G0 Se a ‘s. waccedepentacee sO 6.00 
VITEX INCISA. Cutleaf 7TO ; 4 
Wee & :.. «odes cout 1.00 $ 800 “nella TRIPETALA. Umbrella Mag- 
> ¥ 
Seees --..:---:----- 3 ae Sto dit. tr Br veces: 20.00 
w ¥ + eee008 asen 
st light pink MALUS OOnONARIA. Wild Sweet Crab. 

Hendersoni, dark pink OO ee ie Den ckssecccoensa $ 3.00 

Mme. : sane, dark pink = = wae. ae Mepe Fs - 

Rosea, pin B. ccccecccecseces . 
SRS UL “Sivuecussanbacd $ 2.008 15.00 OXYDENDRUM ARBOREUM. {Sourwood. 
4 8 3 8 eae 50 20: A a a, Ub cocdcccusdcnesd 1008 8.00 
OP ree 3.00 25.00 SS Bi Fee OR, By 6dbsrere cvscsee ois 10.00 
12 to 18 ins., well br. ........ 4.00 écce 18 Cg On ie eae ara 1.50 12.00 
18 to 24 ins., well br. ........ 5.00 i PiiTh, ate ncecenaasess 10.00 oe 


2to 38 ft., ‘well br. 


Established 1887 
By J.H. H. Boyd 


3to 4 ft.. tr. 


Planetree. Per 100 pers 1000 
Oe Meee OP, -veevedeusabunan $20.00 
ee as Mi escctvstweasanl 25.00 
RPL SS See 50.00 
1%to 1 alge Niger 75.00 even 
atin, S NIGRA ITALICA. Lombardy 

o ’ 
12 to 18 ins. D «ceastnddacead $ 1.50 $ 12.00 
ae GD Be Mis @ ccccecesoeceten 2.00 15.00 
2 to in ©, -sqcoubvaabeedes 2560 6m 
ae Wate Gb wcaccivestnusots 3.58 00 
SGD Bis OR cescdctetadeves 12.00 pues 
OD Siow seccucessbuanda 15.00 
: 4 8 ft... - CC cccceceeveves 270.00 
“hy peer eevet 25.00 

PRUNUS AMERICANA. American Plum. 
13 to 18 ine., &., NO. 2 ....ccee S 1.50 $ 12.50 
18 to 24 ins., s.. No. 1 ........ 240 540 
Ue: Bie Oe. enstocesecouede 4.00 
3to 4 ft., 4 evebaseaesekann 6.00 
4 OP Biase GE cevnssetecneese 800 
> OO. OO Oe, cssurusecorwes 10.00 


4 


4 to. 6 ins., s. 
6 to 12 ins., s. 


to 


ROBINIA Psku DOACACIA. ryt Locust. 
20 § 


2.00 





$ 040% 3.00 
50 


400 

7 6.00 
1.00 5.00 
0405 3.00 
ou 5.00 
1.06 8 00 
125 610.08 
200 8615.06 


VINES and CREEPERS 


— QUINQUEFOLIA. American 
I Per 100 Per 1000 


$ 150 $ 12.00 
2.008 


BIGNONIA BRADICANS. Trumpet Creeper 


6 to 12 ins., 
12 to 18 ins., 


1-yr., 


i, B cecseusd 


8. 
CELASTRUS ORBICULATA. 


18 


to 


tersweet. 
12 to 18 ins., tr., br., No. 


24 ins., tr.. br.. No 


2to 3 ft., extra-heavy 


CELASTRUS SCANDENS. 
tersweet. 
6 to 12 ins., 


12 
18 
12 
18 


2 
6 
12 
18 


to 
to 
to 
to 


= to 


to 
to 
to 


1-yr., 
18 ins., 1-yr., 
24 ins., 1-yr., 
18 ins., tr., 
24 ins., tr., 1 
3 ft., tr.. br. 

12 ins., c., fruiting 
18 ins., e., fruiting 
24 ins., c., fruiting 


” 


American Bit 





$ 1.25 § 10.00 
1se 612.00 


Oriental Bit 
$ 4.00 § 35.00 


10.60 
12.00 


LONICERA JAPONICA HALLIANA. 


Small lining-out .... 

Medium lining-out 

l-yr., 

VINCA MINOR. Common ‘Periwinkle. 
» 


Medium lining-out 
Ileavy lining-out .. 


1-yr., 
2-yr., 


2%- hy seth clumps 
3-in. pots, clumps 
VITIS AESTIVALIS. 


tr., No. A cecccves 


bad ceesececeerens 


Hall's Japanese Honeysuckle. 
2\-in. pots, well br. 
3-in. pots, well br. 


Summer Grape. 


: 
Hest REREEE 


.78 $ 6.00 
1.00 S00 
3.008 25.00 
400 35.00 
500 640.08 


VITIS CORDIFOLIA. Winter Grape 
VITIS BROTUNDIFOLIA. Muscadine. 


6 
12 


to 
to 


18 to 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


MeMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 


13 ins.. a. ..... ‘ 


18 ins., s. 
24 ins., s. 
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News from the National Capital 


RATION RECAPPED TIRES. 


To clear up any misunderstanding 
as to the status of the rationing plan 
for retreaded and recapped tires, 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
states: 

The rationing plan for retreaded 
and recapped tires went into effect 
at midnight February 18. 

No retreading or recapping work 
can be delivered after that date and 
until retread certificates are issued 
by local rationing boards. 

No sales or deliveries of retreaded 
or recapped tires can be made after 
that date and until retread certificates 
are issued by local rationing boards. 

Local boards began to issue retread 
purchase certificates February 23 to 
operators of trucks, busses and other 
heavy vehicles on list A of the eligi- 
bility classifications. 

No retread certificates will be 
issued for passenger car retreads 
until the production of passenger 
car camelback is authorized by the 
War Production Board. None was 
authorized for February, and likely 
none will be authorized for March. 

No retread certificates for trucks 
on list B of the eligibility classifica- 
tions will be issued until March 25. 





REVISE BURLAP CEILING. 


Maximum prices for secondhand 
cloth bags were revised in an amend- 
ment, issued February 4, to price 
schedule 55 by Leon Henderson, 

The amendment provided that be- 
ginning February 16, 1942, second- 
hand bags may not be sold at prices 
above the highest prices received by 
a seller during the period from Octo- 
ber 1 to October 15, 1941. The 
emergency ceiling, imposed on De- 
cember 16 as result of profiteering 
that followed the outbreak of war, 
based maximum prices on the period 
November 15 to December 6. 

Since the October 1-October 15 
prices were generally lower than 
those of November 15-December 6, 
OPA delayed the effective date 
of the new ceiling until February 16 
so that dealers and other sellers may 
dispose of any bags purchased at 
prices higher than those set in the 
new ceiling. However, the schedule 


provides that deliveries under con- 
tracts executed between February 3 
and February 15, inclusive, must be 
completed by March 30. All new 
contracts must comply with the new 
maximum prices. 

Secondhand bags are redefined 
by the amendment so as to make it 
clear that bags made of jute, sisal, 
gunny cloth or other textile material 
are covered, in addition to bags made 
of burlap or cotton. 

All persons who sold more than 
1,000 secondhand bags during any 
month of 1941 are required to file 
with OPA on or before March 10, 
a list of all sales, contracts to sell 
and deliveries made during the Octo- 
ber 1-October 15, 1941, period, giv- 
ing the date of sale, name and ad- 
dress of the purchaser, quantity of 
each type, size, weight and grade of 
secondhand bags sold, together with 
the price received for each. 





WILL REGISTER LABOR. 


To supplement information on war 
labor requirements gathered from 
employers in war industries, the 
United States employment service, 
early in March, will start an inven- 
tory of the nation’s man power with 
respect to skills necessary for war 
production, announced Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, February 17. This information 
will be assembled from a special oc- 
cupational form, part of a more 
comprehensive questionnaire which 
the selective service system will send 
out to all men between the ages of 
20 and 44 who registered February 
16. Later, the same questionnaire 
containing the special United States 
employment service form will be sent 
to other civilians between the ages 
of 18 and 64—those who have al- 
ready registered for selective service 
and those who still have to, so that 
the United States employment serv- 
ice will have a complete picture of 
the nation’s male labor resources. 
When the total registration is com- 
pleted, the United States employ- 
ment service will have information 
about the occupational skills of 40,- 
000,000 men. 

Since the inauguration of the 
defense program the United States 


employment service has regularly ob- 
tained reports from 12,000 employ- 
ers throughout the nation engaged 
in war production. They tell how 
many workers they have and how 
many additional workers they will 
need immediately and within the 
next six months. At present there 
are 7,000,000 workers on the pay 
rolls of war industries. When the 
war-production program is at its 
height, it is estimated their numbers 
will swell to at least 17,000,000. This 
new form is designed to tell where 
the 10,000,000 additional workers 
needed in war industries are to be 
found. 

The inventory of occupational 
skills starts with the 9,000,000 men 
between the ages of 20 and 44 who 
registered for selective service Feb- 
ruary 16. Several weeks later, when 
these men have been given their 
serial numbers, the occupational 
questionnaire will be mailed to each 
of them. The special form to be 
filled out for the United States em- 
ployment service will carry a few 
simple questions designed to tell the 
story of the registrant’s major and 
secondary occupational skills, in any 
one of 20,000 jobs. In addition there 
is a list of 225 jobs, many of which 
are vital to war production, attached 
to the questionnaire, and the worker 
is asked to check his experience and 
abilities against them. 

The special United States employ- 
ment service forms will subsequently 
be forwarded to the appropriate local 
employment office where they will 
be examined on the basis of the labor 
needs of war-production industries. 
Those registrants whose self-classifi- 
cation shows that they are already 
qualified or can be quickly trained 
for work in essential war industries 
will be asked to come to the office 
for a fact-finding interview. Workers 
possessing skills important to war 
production will be divided into occu- 
pational classifications, and those 
with essential war skills not working 
in war industry or work considered 
necessary to the war program or to 
vital civilian needs, but who are will- 
ing to be trained and transferred to 
such work, will be given an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 
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SPECIAL PRICES FOR MARCH 


We offer to you the following list of lining-out and finished 


booked in the month of March. We ship until April 15. 


Terms: We offer a 5% discount for cash with order and free 
Send your want list for special quotations, and 


credit rating. 


Hardy Deciduous Shrubs and Shade Trees 


LINING-OUT SEEDLINGS 
AND CUTTINGS. 



























ABELIA GRANDIFLORA Per 100 Per 1000 
R.C., 4to 6 ins... 6.00 $ 50.00 
R. C., 6 to 12 ins. 7.00 60.09 
SILVER MAPLE 
Re Wee, Witnetocecertacceccovs ates 2.00 15.00 
init Ut Mid adweanesestaoecesatants 3.00 25.00 
RED MAPL 
h¢ Mt tend teseesnchedssds whe 1.25 10.00 
Se MET Uinta neeneoseednievine 1.50 12.00 
YELLOW BUCKEYE 
&., 6 to 12 1.00 8.00 
8., 12 to 1 1.50 12.00 
AILANT 
8., 6 tol 90 7.50 
i sla on ad ak in tie 1.25 10.00 
DWARF RED BUCKEYE 
ee BOP OB iiinccccccccsccsescccccecs 2.50 20.00 
street seepage 3.00 25.00 
MIMOSA TREE 
ie Sa Me Miasesecacscovecscsceseee 3.50 30.00 
in FE OD Be Ban ccccccccccccceccocccce 4.50 40.00 
RIVER BIRCH 
OO“  . » Seer 1.50 12.00 
he he Ml Una apeseshenevecstceeesecs 2.00 15.00 
CATALPA SPECIOSA 
S., 4 to 6 ins. -50 3.00 
S.. 6 to 12 ins -60 4.09 
REDBUD 
S., 6 to 12 ins.. 1.00 7.50 
8., 12 to 18 ins.. 1.25 10.00 
S., 18 to 24 ins.. 1.50 12.00 
WHITE FR 
SS ft eee 5.50 50.00 
he Ee Mi knnnneensc0sctecessenes 8.00 75.00 
CORNUS FLO A 
Be OOD BP Bbcceveccnss éveece 1.25 12.00 
et Eitesnnensnsevdidannetces 2.00 18.00 
GREEN AND WHITE AS 
i} Si hh die agedh sawedaets ces -50 4.00 
S., 12 to 18 ins....... eeuetteaseavceerts 75 6.00 
COMMON HONEYLOCUST 
he Uri) nde cusesaceonensedeetes .75 5.00 
ig ac eens cee babshehinnen -90 7.50 
HICKORY, OVATA AND LACINOS 
i) SUT Ciitnepesncedetensert>ates 3. 20.00 
i I a init ela ti ila a 4.00 35.00 
WALNUTS, WHITE AND BLACK 
hj i en raoteuscesketausonseet 20.00 
Tint Tl ils eaemansoesceecnendedes 3.00 25.00 
TULIP POPLAR 
iis a i akudedanastvevecseaeusa -60 5.00 
ie Ht EP ME aencocesececstsececeess -90 7.50 
ij i Kas etense cccetanenmae 1.25 10.00 
OSAGE ORANGE 
TD) RRR 4.00 
iD Ot i tn inane on dendeeee 75 6.00 
WILD SWEET CRAB 
ree 5.00 40.00 
ie RE non nanan dss46be ese 6.00 50.00 
RUSSIAN MULBERRY 
ig Oe Me Eilineeesdcacnceseescsacece 60 5.00 
hs St Pi. idtinemna thxiens uiteeiwhil 7.50 
ie Ft ie TE TO nnn 005 000 anaes neceecos 1.25 10.00 
OXYDE RUM, SOURWOOD 
The. OD Be BB cccccccscedeccesccesccs 1.25 10.00 
ie BED Bt SE na cccccceeccceesesecee> 1.50 12.00 
CHINESE ELM 
ip ae GP Me esoccecsngertsscccesces -60 4.50 
Ths ft Or i cnasenensecesntsaveséne -90 7.00 
hd Mt ann oeseekhensoe'eveee es 1.10 9.00 
BLACK CHOKEBERRY 
ME Fy |) -90 7.50 
SY SS DY | eae 1.25 9.00 
BENZOIN, SPICEBUSH 
8., 12 1.50 12.00 
8., 18 2.50 20.00 
CORNUS STOLONIFERA 
8S., 6 to 12 in 75 5.00 
8., 12 to -90 6.00 
S., 18 to 24 ins. 1.00 7.00 
CYDONIA JAPONICA 
S., 4 to 6 ins. esas 1.10 9.00 
S., 6 to 12 ins.. 1.25 10.00 
S., 12 to 18 ins.. 2.00 15.00 
FORSYTHIA SUSPENSA 
Te OF OP EE Ei ceeweccccsoscessese -se» 4,00 30.00 
ca cascutéeseatbauscechhe 5.00 40.00 
WITCHHAZEL 
id MP Maneccccccscestecensesss 3.00 25.00 
s itinihaneneageebaseteees 5.00 40.00 
ALLOW MARVEL 
s 1.00 8.00 
75 6.00 
1.00 7.50 
1.25 10.00 
1.00 8.00 
1.25 9.00 
8. 75 6.00 
8. 1.00 8.00 
i ME Baath on tn itn thi nian aie 1.25 10.00 
LONICERA FRAGRANTISSMA 
Bg OOD Ee Mb coccocuccoccesccecesees 1.25 10.00 
i et aint ten cetiwin alae -00 15.00 
LONICERA TATARICA 
c., 6 i Pihabbanesessrenherenseede 2.00 15.00 
an FOO 0 BR n950:00 00 40 6ennncescnc< 2.50 20.00 
SUMAC, BLACK AND WHIT 
8., 5.00 
s., wel 7.00 
SP. 
&., 6.00 
s., 8.00 
e ase 
» 6 to 12 ins. 
le SEO We aac cescevsvatdeesones coe 6.25 10.00 


EVERGREENS, Balled and Burlapped 


We have some unusually nice Evergreens in the follow- 
ing varieties. Bring you truck, look them over and let 
us dig you a truckload. We can ship them in carload lots 
by N. C. & St. L. Rallway—Freight. 





BONITA ARBORVITAE Per 10 Per 100 
ta? UP UiNadksanréscdabsctbvsectetssec £8.50 $ 70.00 
15 to 18 ins 90.00 
Se Te nt nantntinneemennn 100.00 
EXCELSA ARBORVITAE 

18 to 24 ins 75.00 
24 to 30 in 100.00 
BERCKMANNS GOLDEN ARBORVITAE 
12 to 15 ins 75.00 
15 to 18 ins 90. 
18 to 24 ins 100. 
iT Ff Sapp epepepenpsqeset ee ¥ 125. 


yee 00 
DWARF B. GOLDEN ARBORVITAE 










00 
00 
00 
12 to 15 ins............. 10.00 90.00 
so be lai amet 12.50 100.00 
PYRAMIDAL ARBORVITAE 
PP OP BP Misceces sone onesnéavdese CO 90.00 
St Ul Mt encecs conhe rene diac - 12.50 100.00 
24 to 30 ins....... ... 15.00 125.00 
30 to 36 ins - 20.00 175.00 
GREEK 
12 to 15 in . 8.50 75.00 
ae Mi inéasesctedindscsses 10.00 90.00 
18 to 24 ins. - 13.00 §=110.00 
24 to 30 ins. 15.00 125.00 
to 36 . 17.50 150.00 
IRISH JU 
18 to 24 ins ° : 9.00 75.00 
2to 8 ft. ieee 12.50 100.00 
Sto 4 ft 15.00 125.00 
ANDORRA JUNIPER 
Be OD Be Mibccccescavcccce 8.50 70.00 
18 to 24 ins... puebssdeduub ones 10.00 90.00 
24 to 30 ins... ste 13.00 110.00 
20 2 DD nentcetshinecececes as 17.00 140.00 
PFITZER JUNIPE 
Be OD Be Bi cccccccccccs 10.00 90.00 
BD OD Be Bi ccccsccccsccss 15.00 125.00 
pt } 7 eeepssesesesee 17.50 150.00 
to TR ocnsvese - 20.00 175.00 
SAVIN JUNIPER 
18 to 24 ins.......... 12.50 100.00 
24 to 30 ins. 15.00 125.00 
SCOTCH PINE 
15 Dteipdersdvdescevasisetusenhe 8.50 75.00 
Ot Si i edcchhwotdhebocneh ended cent 10.00 90.00 
24 to 30 ins. __ 13.00 110.00 
RETINOSPORA PLUMOSA AUREA 
it Cin Ci cetesessyeust testipes ceone 7.50 65.00 
ie EP Mt Miicanegecdoncnseusééatovcsse 9.00 75.00 
an OD Mh «, aneannnadusas uneeseccce 10.00 90.00 
ILEX, AMERICAN HOLLY 
(For berries add 50%) 
DOD Wl iisenececcecsnrevecssecees . !) eee 
6to 8 ft 40.00 
60.00 





Sto 4 ft... 





= 
=) 

7B 
| 


. 
: 





Sf 3 6 ae, eee $2.00 $ 17.50 
ie? Dt hand ducentbteeykeaasbeie 3.00 25.00 
8 to 10 ated. acwentebesima denen 4.00 35.00 
RIVER BIRCH 

i? i. Me done ceduinees wh aahace 3.00 25.00 
i ie Ul Ac scsneegebtagstesnes se 4.00 35.00 
REDBUD 

li, | ear ees 4.00 30.00 
OY Rf te Ree e epee penis 5.00 40.00 
WHITE-FLOWERING DOGWOOD 

2. OB] OS Rape eer ersee 5. 35.00 
G.E> & Bis, Msseedes dnscetegunendesed 7. 60.00 
VRS ce cle priate 10.00 80.00 
Of OR T Seek nenarte arm 12.50 100.00 
PINK-FLOWERING DOGWOOD 

Z2te 3 ftt., be.. 6. 50.00 
as Se 

to t.. 
5 to 6 ft. 175.00 
WHITE AN reas 
4to 5 ft, . 
Sto 6 ft, 30.00 
6to 8 ft. 50.00 
ao 5 me 35.00 
to . \ 

5 to 6 ft. 45.00 
6 to 8 ft., br. 70.00 
ee a ME aco vd nau teas 12.50 100.00 
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stock, all nice field-grown stock. This is a special offer for all orders 


packing. Otherwise, 60 days net for those that furnish satisfactory 
if you do not have one of our trade lists, write for one. 
















BLACK CHOKEBERRY 
12 to 18 ins. ee 600 * 50.00 
18 to 24 ins.. 9.00 75.00 
2t 3 ft... 90 00 
.00 90.00 
50 110.00 
5 156.00 
- 11.00 90 00 
12.50 110.00 
15.00 125.00 
. 12.00 9 00 
8 ins. - 15.00 125.00 
Be GP Be Miovcecececsvesccvesse 20.00 oe 
24 te SO ime.............- : 25.00 00 
CORNUS STOLONIFERA 
SP BE eesececccconastenensoues 3.00 20.00 
Ue WD Ubbaccnavesccescesesgébnen 5.00 40 00 
DOP SB iibecnessesccccceteecmibaaen - 9.00 75.00 
CYDONIA JAPONICA, UPRIGHT RED 
12 to 18 ins......... pepeeceenneas -- 122.00 100.00 
Ey Gt a i atecnshagevsarensenmimeel 20.00 150.00 
BO FB Bocccve eveve cevscecee 25.00 200.00 
DEUTZIA PRIDE OF ROCHESTER 
BO 8 Biscocces oncocees cesebebeeds 7.00 60 00 
SD SO Mrdccasece. weno sedobdacarined 10.00 90 00 
WITCHHAZEL 
Br OP Se Mb caneesececastesocsceooeens 12.50 100.00 
OD’ Wi itesivesccssacgascaeagnbeslé 20.00 150.00 
SGOT Gite dcocs accostesnesesnasandens 25.00 200.00 
HYDRANGEA QUERCIFOLIA 
Gr OS Be Micewesescccccccasesesapesua 20.00 175.00 
to St - @. 225.08 
175.00 
225.00 
300 00 
50 00 
80 00 
125.00 
LONICERA MORROWI AND TATARICA 
Sr Ge We Bb eedcen canccessoansevcneal 8.00 70. 
OD Miibecencestatncndaansateceean 12.00 100.00 
EP Bi censsranéeccscpntvesa 17.58 150.00 
RHUS COTINOIDES 
BOD B Bu cccccccecccceccecees - 35.00 300.00 
DOD © Be cccocccovccscs . 50.00 400.00 
SPIRAEA VANHOUTTEI 
Sr OP Ge BB ecccessascvceevenpessacad 7.58 50 00 
oscibadevaceosecentosoubsees 10.00 75.00 
Oe . entinnien dneedanauneeie send 12.00 106.00 
SYMPHORICARPOS VULGARIS 
Bp OD St Bibcccsccestucess cescesnnnsed 400 30.06 
OD Bi iiccdecebocsccestssechotsnnaan 6.00 50.00 
OP '@ Diisncnecentesecs uasedeOchaaal & 60.00 
WEIGELA ROSEA AND HENDERSONI 
GP 60 -Ge Mibcasecncdaks coestysndhaacdh 6 00 50.00 
BED & Mocscsccuvecccndtossessvadsan 10.00 80 00 
7 On (i kisperevescudinsesesdaghantn 15.00 110.00 
OE. @ Wivdsvanscctsccecsevecsasabeas 25.00 150.00 





TULIP 

Sto 6 f., 

6to 8 ft, 

8 to 10 ft... 

MAGNOLI 

6to 8 ft., 

8 to 10 ft., 

LN GIR RS PAAR at 15.00 
MAGNOLIA MACROPHYLLA 

FR. tf 7 + Rewer wp ware 6.00 
ff Rl © ha er eEgE ya 9.00 
MAGNOLIA TRIPETALA 

oP Gils Miaesnsesandnebdeevetésia 5.00 
ft Rl Sy Re eertepeeseteeee 7.00 
ft Fb SOMES Sates ete: 9.00 
OXYDENDRUM, SOURWOOD 

t+ $e. &.. pakhdiie 3.00 

ee Mi ME enn nk on tee ends 

AMERICAN SYCAMORE 

{gt eee 3.00 
i) 2 |  etegeresteusstettere 4.00 
le ees deena 6.00 
LOMBARDY POPLAR 

4to 5 ft, 

to ‘ 

AMERICAN 

4to 5 f., br 

ua Ube Mibkedensdiceséteeeus 400 


All stock sold F.O.B. McMinnville, Tennessee. 


BOYD NURSERY COMPANY 


Tennessee 


MeMinnville 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Tennessee Convention at Cleveland 


A sparse audience faced President 
James N. Lyon as he dropped the 
gavel opening the first session of the 
annual convention of the Tennessee 
State Nurserymen’s Association, at 
Cleveland, Wednesday morning, Feb- 
ruary 11. The cause of the poor at- 
tendance was attributed by Mr. Lyon 
to the comparatively late date of the 
meeting, which was at first scheduled 
to be held early in February. He said 
that by the middle of February most 
nurserymen were too occupied by 
planting and spring sales to leave 
their business. 

The program for the two-day 
meeting, arranged by the perennial 
secretary-treasurer, G. M. Bentley, 
state entomologist, Knoxville, was 
run off as planned, although several 
of the speakers were unable to be 
present. 

Mr. Lyon in his president's address 
undertook to point out some of the 
effects on the nursery business that 
may be caused by the war. 

“But,” he said, “it goes without 
saying that, regardless of the incon- 
veniences, and even though it may 
mean a complete curtailment of our 
business as we have known it, it is 
needless to say that the nurserymen 
of the United States are behind 
Uncle Sam to the limit!” 

The president endorsed the victory 
garden program and urged all Ten- 
nessee nurserymen to lend their in- 
dividual and collective support. 

A message was read from Richard 
P. White, executive secretary of the 
A. A. N., who was unable to be 
present. In it Mr. White gave the 
Tennessee members his interpreta- 
tion of what effect might be expected 
on the nursery industry from the war. 
He said that the shortages of nursery 
stock and the high prices that pre- 
vailed shortly after the end of the 
first World War were due to the 
fact that prior to the war the nursery 
industry in this country had been an 
importing rather than a producing 
industry. The war and quarantine 37 
forced American nurserymen to pro- 
duce stock to supply the market in- 
stead of importing it. This ready- 
made demand, he said, steadied the 


By Morris R. Cunningham 


industry during the post-war period. 
However, he said, since the first 
World War the nursery industry in 
this country has multiplied two and 
one-half times and is now a truly 
producing industry. He would offer 
no solution to the problems that will 
confront nurserymen at the end of 
the present war. “It is up to each 
nurseryman to prepare himself and 
his business, as best he can and ac- 
cording to his own judgment, for the 
post-war period, whatever it may 


bring.” 


Shortly after noon of the first day 
of the meeting, the members assembled 
in the lobby of the Cherokee hotel 
and left in cars for a tour of inspec- 
tion of the spacious acres of the W. A. 
Easterly Nurseries, at Cleveland. Re- 
turning, the group stopped at several 
residences to inspect some of the plant- 
ings. 

The annual banquet was held in 
the evening in the hotel. Directly 
after the banquet, a meeting of the 
Tennessee chapter of the American 
Association of Nurserymen was held. 
Harry Nicholson, of the Commercial 
Nursery Co., Decherd, was elected 


delegate to the national convention 
at Kansas City. R.H. Jones, Nash- 
ville, has another year to serve on his 
two-year term as delegate. S. N. Var- 
nell, Cleveland, was elected president 
of the chapter, succeeding Morris R. 
Cunningham, McMinnville. 

Continuing the association sessions 
the following day, Dr. Brooks D. 
Drain, of the agricultural experiment 
station, Knoxville, delivered a most 
interesting report on the work being 
done at the station toward develop- 
ing new varieties of small fruits. He 
described several varieties of straw- 
berries introduced by the station that 
were now being grown commercially 
and illustrated his discussion with 
lantern slides of the fruit breeding 
work. 

Clyde S. Jones, formerly associated 
with the Cumberland Valley Nurs- 
eries, McMinnville, and at present 
Tennessee commissioner of highway 
beautification, was the final speaker 
on the Thursday morning session. Mr. 
Jones reported on the steps being 
taken toward planting and landscap- 
ing Tennessee highways. He said that 
more than 600 miles of roadways in 





1870 


LAKE’S 


Offering a Very Complete Assortment of 
High-Quality Nursery Stock— 
Including Fruit Tree Stocks 
Ask for special quotations on: 
Barberry Thunbergi and Barberry Redleaf, 
2 and 3-year Seedlings. i 
Send us your Want List for Special Quotations. 
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the state had been planted, and ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 native trees 
maintained along the roadsides 
throughout the state. Seventy-five 
thousand nursery-grown trees have 
been set, 25,000 of which were from 
six to eight feet in height. The work 
would continue, he promised, unless 
war conditions prevent. He con- 
cluded by quoting the words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln: “Die when I may, I 
want it to be said of me by those 
who knew me best I always plucked 
a thistle and planted a flower where 
I thought a flower would grow.” 


Mrs. Clint McDade, Chattanooga, 
the final speaker, discussed unusual 
but suitable ornamental shrubs and 
trees for Tennessee. She read a list 
of plants, some of which bloomed 
each month of the year in Tennessee, 


which she had compiled. 


The chairman of the nominating 
committee announced at the close of 
the convention that F. C. Boyd, Mc- 
Minnville, had been nominated as the 
new president of the association; Ken- 
neth McClain, Knoxville, acting vice- 
president; Robert Cultra, vice-presi- 
dent for west Tennessee; W. L. John- 
son, vice-president for middle Tennes- 
see, and G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, 
secretary-treasurer. The nominations 
were accepted unanimously by the 
convention. 





UNIQUE OFFICES. 


The Cedarvale Tree Experts, To- 
ronto, Can., have erected offices at 
St. Clair avenue, west, and McRob- 
erts avenue which are unique in ar- 
rangement. The building is a story 
and a half, built of silica concrete 
blocks. In the basement is a recrea- 
tion room for the men. The main 
floor is finished in British Columbia 
fir, with furniture to match, and con- 
tains a main office, a reception room 
and the office of the general manager. 
There is one large room on the sec- 
ond floor for storage of records. The 
garage is adjacent to the building and 
contains space for the trucks and 
tree-moving and spraying equipment. 
The roof is blue, and there are blue 
shutters with cutouts the shape of a 
small cedar tree. The yard is at the 
front hidden by a decorative stone 
fence. The grounds to the west of the 
buildings are being landscaped and 
will be complete with hedges, shrub- 
bery, etc. There will also be a sales 
lot. The manager is F. E. Martin. 
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HYBRID TEAS: No.1 No.1 No.2 
Each per 100 20c 18c 15c¢ 
Each per 1000 18c l6c 12c 
Ami Quinard, dark red 300 200 100 
Caledonia, white 200 300 500 
Charles K. 300 600 400 
NN III ONIN ticescrictinascineswennoenninbseitens ae 490 250 
Duquesa de Panaranda, oeeegaes. e. 300 200 100 
E. G. Hill, red .. iachaetincatiinhipensietiichisiticgniiiindtadenniies se a 640 300 
Edith Nellie Perkins, Pink . ike Meee ele NL RES Sate VES 100 200 100 
Se eee 500 1,000 1,000” 
Frau *, Druschki, ‘eo Leskatiinanipiailipdlishieietebcebsadcaginn tihak 200 200 100 
Gen. SEER tie: ee a ee ee ae ae 
Gruss an replite DUE ctuintninser tae Dvevonsncticeinieiiniactiniaseapiiciatie’ 300 200 . 100 
OT RE eS ee Ae 300 100 300 
John Russell, red .................... , . ae eee 
K. A. Viktoria, white ........................ CEPEES RSLS OSES 200 400 150 
La Parisienne, coral-flame .. ade te ae eee 
Louis Philippe, red —— oan 
RD OE Te ET 100 200 200 
OR SS So eee 400 300 200 
OR Ry eee ee ene 2 100 300 100 
ES OS ESTES IE TI. 700 500 200 
Pres, Herbert Hoover, two-tome ..............-0.0-ccccceeeeeeeeeeee 200 400 200 
SR SS RMS Otte TRL 2,300 1,500 1,000 
ES EE PO ED TT 3,400 3,000 2,000 
See OS Sa 
ee Na eee 300 200 200 
A TINIE So snnssncvesocaiapnhorasvsibebaiitiiipisbisiuaiioieati 
Ulrich Brunner, red ..... 
RUGOSAS: 
EOE Enc ee 
8 ee ee ee 
Belle Poitevine, pink ..................... 
_* hee 
Pink Grootendorst, pink 
Rugosa alba, white ............. 
Sir EE Se IE TE ATE 
CLIMBERS: 
SN «See ee 
Each per 1000 d sid 
Crimson Rambler, red 20000...........--ceeceeeeeee- ..1,800 790 aoe 
Cl, American Beauty, red «..............-c-..ccececcecccscccsseeeceee 300 400 400 
 * %  § °° SERGE ERSEERE See Oe ee” fas 
I IT I on sinnstieentetetcnein vend icocbsadceeiele 1200 250) © a 
moog OS RE SCE II rac SC —— 140 
brie EE RE aes 1,490 720 680 
+ weg yell RR A I A Be 280 840 100 
Sa nage 420 
Pars Si ciacdeclaadonigibaccpinctattiessinentaanindimaekanaill 3,190 4,900 1,180 
NF 430 ert 
RR Oe SE 560 | ERR 
i ESN Bie oo 2 260 
MISCELLANEOUS: Same Price As Climbers 
Austrian Co) SR er NE 200 «5. sae 140 
nN ce a 380 ee 
Persian ioe. yellow sdiidinasnatitalihiaciieiedadaiaid: . aie 2s 





All the above stock is in our ussnen, f.o. b. Edwardsville, Ill., and will be 
shipped from that point. Orders will be filled in rotation as received. 


LILACS at $15.00 per 100 






































Quantity 

Berryer mauve 1 
Claude Bernard ........................ Se ES earn 
ES RESTS: D .........violet-purple 
III sicesecosicingeninsqntieibsnel B mt 

Me a eT, D .........lilac 

tine a purple lilac 
Louvois ee purple-violet 
Pascal domains violet avs 





S—Sing le ++ D—Double $D—Semidouble 
The above are one-year grafts averaging 18 inches and up in size. 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 
SCOTTSVILLE, TEXAS 
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Charlie Chestnut 








At the present time Emil is only 
luke warm on churches. He told me 
if I should ever go to work to tell this 
story to the members, I should ex- 
plain carefully just how it is that he 
aint against the church altogether. He 
can take it or leave it, he says. He 
still gives his 10c a week like always. 
Its only when it comes to helping 
out in other ways that he is plum out 
of the notion. 

It was one day last October when 
Emil’s wife come busting into the 
office, all out of breath, hollering for 
Emil. I knew something was up that 
wasnt good news for him. She had 
that same wild look in her eye like 
the time when Emil used her best 
woolen scarf by mistake for cleaning 
his shot gun. 

“Chas.,” she barked at me. 
“Where's that man? Where is that 
awful man? Thats what I get for 
trusting anything to him. Mrs. Morse 
just called me from the rummage sale 
down to the church. I never was so 
embarrassed in my life.” 

“Wait a minute now Emma,” I 
says. “Slow down, or you might get 
the hiccoughs again for two days like 
when Emil brought home that old 
square piano from the auction. He is 
just down town on a few errands. 
Might be back anytime, or he might 
not be back until dinner. Is there 
anything important?” 

“Important! Well I should certainly 
say it is. Chas., you go right down 
and get him at once! There aint 
no time to lose. Hurry Chas. Have 
him come right home. He has got 
the ladies at the rummage sale in a 
terrible predicament, Maybe you bet- 
ter have him go straight to the church 
and see Mrs. Morse.” 

“O.K.” I says. “I'll try to find 
him, although I aint got any idea 
where to look first. Might be any 
place. Might even have taken a no- 
tion to go to Lake Park.” 

“Dont mention Lake Park to me, 
Chas. Thats where all the trouble 
started,” she says. 

By that time, I was well out of 
the door. I wonder what the old boy 
done now, I says to myself. Sure up- 
set the old lady. He wont be hard 
to find. Chances are six to one he is 


The Helping Hand 


at Red Pooleys filling station so I 
better go there first. 

Sure enough there was the Chevy 
truck pulled up in back of the sta- 
tion, so I went in. Emil and Sandy 
Bowers and Red was there back of 
the stove playing three handed pin- 
ochle. 

“I bid 200,” says Emil. 

“210,” says Sandy. 

“220,” says Red. “Hi Chas., just 
in time to make it four handed.” 

“No you dont,” said Sandy. 
“You're 30c ahead. Finish this game 
out first.” 


Just then a car drove in. “Cus 
tomer, Red,” I says. 

“No use to rush out Chas. May 
be he only wants free air. He'll 


toot if he wants anything. 240 I bid, 
Emil,” says Red. 

The car in the drive blew the horn 
three or four times before Red says, 
“Here Chas., take this hand while I 
go out and see what they want.” 

It was twenty minutes before Red 
came in rubbing his hands before the 
fire. “Had to change a tire. One 
of them 7 inch babies. Never been 
off the rim. If people knew what a 
job it was to get off tires they would 
be more careful. Dont know why I 
have to change tires. By George, 
some of these smart alecks drive up 
and tell you ‘Change a tire,’ just as 
if it was no more of a trick than 
lighting your pipe. By the way Emil, 
give me a load of them cigar clip- 
pings. How do I stand now, Chas. 
Did you build up that 30c any?” 

“You're insolvent right now, Red,” 
I says. “Furthermore, Emil has got 
a hurry call. His Mrs. sent me down 
to get him. We got to get over to 
the rummage sale for something or 
other at once. The ladies are in an 
uproar.” 

“Good gosh, what now?” says Emil. 
“Didn't I spend two hours gathering 
up junk all over town this morning. 
I'm through. If there is any more, 
let old man Morse get it. His wife 
is the one that runs the thing every 
year anyway.” 

“Its something about what you 
picked up over at Lake Park. What- 
ever it was, your Mrs. is fit to be tied. 
Better get over to the church and see 
whats eating the ladies, Emil.” 
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Special 
SPRING BARGAINS 


Special low prices for quantity_lots 
only. 
All select well grown stock. 


Per 100 Per 1000 
Barberry Thunbergi 
18 to 24 ins., ~~! trtaaaat anaes $80.00 


Barberry Red-leav 
18 to 24 ins., 3-yr., fleld- 
GUE 2.0 cccnedevcesses 15.00 125.00 
24 to 30 ins., 3-yr., field 
peRARERCReCee cee 7.50 150.00 


15.00 125.00 
Cornus Flaviramea, 3 to 4 ft. 16.00 135.00 
— — Europaeus, 

Ft) =e -—eer 2.50 20.00 
wee rhe. lL eeeepeenes 

BS GBS Beis cccccccsccccese 15.00 120.00 
Forsythia. \ genera 

BU © Be eahececcoccocece 15.00 120.00 
seo Ibota, 

to 2 Gis cenctecccese 7.50 60.00 
Lilac, Common Purpl 

Heavy, 3 to 4 ft.......... 25.00 200.00 
= ¥-¥¥ _ Rubra, 

@ Om 6 GR, nccoweacocacsess 17.50 150.00 
Snow ARK “Chenaulti, 

B UO SF Eke sccevocececeeces 12.00 100. 

DOD OEE. cccccccpececcecs 5.00 120.00 
at epee Vulgaris (red), 

lb Cnaeasaedeqevaccece 8.00 70.00 
me: & Froebeli, 

BO GO BD SER cscccccccecs 15.00 125.00 
Spiraea Thunbergi, 3 to 4 ft. 15.00 125.00 
Spiraea Trichocarpa, 

S GD SBE. ccccccccesesece 12.50 100. 

© OB GO Be bocdeccsescocss 15.00 125.00 
Spiraea pune. 

SOD G GE, sccccccceseccces 00 120.00 
Tamarix y VENTE 4 to 6 ft. 12. 50 100.00 
Viburnum Tomentosum, 

BMD B Ele 0.0.50 6 secessorce 20.00 175.00 
Bittersweet, American, 2-1. sae $75.00 
Maney suckle, Hall’s Japan 

i ndsbs S6Ubeb 6664 cee kuan 7.50 60.00 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


Barberry, Red-leaved 


2-yr. Sdlg., 9 to 12 ins.....$3.00 $25.00 
2-yr. Sdig., 12 to 15 ins.... 3.50 30.00 
Trans., 15 to 18 ins. ...... 6.00 50.00 


Trans., 18 to 24 ins. 
Cydonia ‘Japonica, 
C., 6 to 9 ins. 


2 
2 SS S85 | 
233 333 8 


23 GO 28 BRE ccccccccccess 7.50 
Lonicera Tatarica Rubra 

SOO Be Or eenscsccecvac 2.25 18. 

S35 OO BB GME. cocccccccccec 2.50 22.50 

pL et Es Sn cceencceoees 3.50 30.00 
Prunus Tomentosa 

6 OO BRR cccccvcccceccs 2.50 20.00 

© Op BEG, cycceecsccccce 3.00 25.00 
Rhus Cotinus 

SOD OTM cvcccocccccces 5.00 40.00 

9 CO 13 Ime .cccscsecceess 6.00 50.00 
Snow berey, Chenaulti, 

D Gl Wh eancesasecs one 2.50 20.00 


We have our usual complete stock of 
Raspberries, Blackberries and other 
Small Fruit Plants and Ornamentals. 


Send for our complete price list to the 
wholesale trade. 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, Ohio 















“A friendly, efficient sales service” 
E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 
38 So. Elm St. _P. 0. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 





A. N. Pierson, Inc 


A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 
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HILL’S 


EVERGREEN GRAFTS 
For Lining Out 


These are strong, thrifty grafts ready for field planting. 


$28.00 per 100 - 


Juniperus chinensis keteleeri (Keteleer Juniper) 
~~ — pfitzeriana aurea (Hill Golden Pfitzer 
uniper) — 


J chinensis pyramidalis blue (Blue Column 
Chinese Juniper) 


$250.00 per 1000 


sabina von ehron (Von Ehron Juniper) 
scopulorum (Chandler's Silver Juniper) 
scopulorum (Silver Glow Juniper) 
squamata meyeri (Meyer Juniper) 
virginalis—dark green 
virginiana burki (Burk Redcedar) 

irginiana canaerti (Canaert Redcedar) 


Juniperus chinensis sargenti blue (Blue Sargent Juniper) 
Juniperus chinensis sargenti green (Green a Juniper) 


We still have the following assortment in limited supply, which includes many of the most popular 
ornamental Junipers. These will be shipped knocked out of pots and individually wrapped in paper. 











Juniperus communis 
Prostrate Juniper) 


promptly sent on request. 





depressa—vase-shaped ( 


Juniperus japonica (Japanese Juniper) 
Juniperus japonica nana (Hill Japanese Juniper) 


25 of the same variety at 100 rate; 250 at the 1000 rate. 


virginiana 
virginiana glauca (Silver Redcedar) 

ldinen Teal li 
virginiana idiformis hilli ( Hill Dundee 
Juniper) 


ase-shaped 





February 1 wholesale price list showing other lining-out items as well as grades for immediate landscape use will be 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS - LARGEST GROWERS IN AMERICA 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 





“I picked up everything they had 
on the list,” Emil said. “Here's the 
list right here.” Emil fished it out of 
his pocket and threw the list on the 
table. “So help me this is the last 
time I'm going to take time off from 
business and run all over picking up 
junk like the Salvation Army. What 
did Emma say was the matter, Chas? 
If its something clean over to Lake 
Park, thats out. I made one trip there 
this A.M. to get one bundle and one 
lousy suitcase of stuff that I'll bet 
didnt bring 50c. I made a round 
trip of 14 miles. That’s the way the 
ladies figure stuff. Well, come on 
Chas. We'll stop off at the church 
on the way home, and believe me 
I'll tell Mrs. Morse what I think of 
her dog-gone rummage sale. Come 
on Chas.” 

Right by the front door when we 
went into the basement of the church 
we seen a sign, “Woolen rags for Rag 
Rugs.” As Emil was walking by that 
table something caught his eyes. He 
grabbed up an old pair of gray pants. 

“Chas., look here. Aint these my 
pants? See this green paint? Thats 
on there from when I was painting 
my duck boat. Now how did these 
pants get here,” says Emil. 








Greener, Deeper-Rooted Lawns 
— GROW LOVELIER FLOWERS, T00 


{ For a finer lawn, lovelier flowers, 

A remember this: Lawns require an entirely 

sift different plant-food diet than flowers. 

Lawns need more nitrogen—flowers and 

vegetables need more phosphorus—cor- 
ECIAL rectly balanced with all the other needed special 

$P lant foods, both quick-acting and long- 

FOR asting. That is why Agrico comes in two FOR 

wNS » grades: One Agrico spe- 
LA cially formulated for 
lawns, trees and shrubs, 
another Agrico for flow- 
ers and Voseesnee 
Agrico goes further — 3 
Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. — 
does a better job than 
ordinary all-purpose fer- 
tilizer. Use Agrico, see 
the difference it makes. 
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He started to paw over the other 
stuff when Mrs. Morse seen him and 
over she come, 

“Well, its about time, Emil,” she 
says. “The ladies have been waiting 
for you all morning. Its about the 
things you brought from Lake Park. 
Tell me now Emil, did Mrs. Miles 
personally give you those packages?” 

“No, she didn’t give it to me,” 
Emil says. “I just took the stuff off 
her front porch where she had set it 
out. I was there early and didn’t want 
to disturb anybody so I just took it. 
If she’s got any more stuff, I'll tell 
you Mrs. Morse I aint got time to 
make another trip.” 

“You certainly was taking a lot for 
granted when you grabbed that suit- 
case and that package. That wasn't 
for the sale at all. That was the 
personal baggage of a lady who 
stopped into telephone at Mrs. Miles’ 
house. The lady was going to visit 
her sister next door and couldnt get 
anybody to answer so she left her 
bag and bundle there on Mrs. Miles’ 
porch. Now you see the trouble we are 
in? The ladies have sold most of the 
stuff all over town. We aint even sure 
who bought it, so we feel it is only 
right to ask you to get the things 
back.” 

““Mrs. Morse, I’m a business man,” 
says Emil. “I aint got time to re- 
trieve any junk which was put out on 


a rummage sale by mistake. I'm 
sorry it happened but—” 
“Emma said you would do it. She 


said it was your fault. One item was 
a $7.00 sweater. We sold it for 25c 
to that lady who bought the old 
Addie farm on the Lake Park road, 
that place they are fixing up for a 
fancy horse farm. You've got to get 
that sweater back first, Emil. Then 
Mrs. Krausmeier bought the two 
hooked rugs that was in the package. 
She paid 50c for the two, but she 
sold them again on the way home for 
$2 each, so we are going to have 
trouble about that. Then there was 
two pairs of shoes and —” 

“Come on, Emil,” I says. “We'll 
get out to the Addie farm first and 
then we'll report back here.” I could 
see we better beat it. 

On the way out of the church, Emil 
grabbed his old gray pants right out 
from under the nose of a lady and 
didnt pay the Sc or nothing. 

“Emma will hear about this,” he 
says to me, “giving away my clothes. 
It comes to a pretty pass when the 


security of the American home is 
threatened.” 

We got into the old truck with 
“Riverbend Nursery” painted on the 
sign and started out. 

“Wouldn't old John Bushbottom 
get a kick out of two able bodied 
nurserymen out in a ton and a half 
truck to bring back a second hand 
sweater?” I says. 

““Maybe she aint home,” Emil says. 
“That would be a break. Say Chas., 
you go up to the door. I aint shaved 
this A.M., and besides it dont look 
right for the proprietor himself to 
make a call. You go Chas.” 

If the members knew Emil like I 
do, they would see right there that 
I was stuck for the job. I could have 
argued about it for half an hour and 
then been stuck anyway, so we 
parked the truck right in front of the 
house and I went up and rung the 
door bell. 

The lady must have seen me com- 
ing because she opened the door at 
once, and before I could say anything 
she said, “Oh I see, you're the man 
from the nursery. Come right in. 
There are some items on your plant- 
ing list I would like to change.” Then 
she handed me a list from the F. & M. 
Nursery. 

It took me a minute to size up the 
situation. I could see that Jake from 
the F. & M. had her order about 
sewed up here, so I says, “Lady, I'm 
from the Riverbend Nursery. I heard 
you was thinking of doing some land- 
scaping so I stopped in to show you 
what we could furnish in choice stuff. 
You're new around here aint you?” 
I says. “We do all the big jobs here 
like Mrs. Morses and Henry Brewsters 
place. Thats all our work. If you 
would let me go to work and figure 
this job, I can give you a swell layout 
and not no junk like some of the con- 
cerns around here I could mention 
puts out,” I says. 

I give her my best sales talk. If 
I can get this order, I thought to my- 
self, we can forget about the sweater 
altogether. 

It took me two hours, but I sold 
her a $400.00 order, and got rid of 
over 200 honeysuckle in the deal. 

When I got back to the truck, Emil 
was sound asleep. I give him a kick 
to wake him up and headed for home. 

“Well, where’s the sweater?” he 
says when he came to. 

“What sweater? Oh yes, the 
sweater,” I says. “She says she took 
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Northern-grown Seedling and Transplant 
Stock Grown from Certified Seed 
PITCH PINE 
Excellent hard pine timber. 

Per 100 Per 1000 
2-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 4 to 9 inms........ $1.60 $ 8.00 
PONDEROSA PINE 
2-yr. sdigs, (2-0), 4 to 8 ins......... $2.40 $12.00 
SCOTCH PINE 
2-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 3 to 8 ins......... $2.00 $10.00 


SPECIAL SCOTCH PINE 
Grown from certified seed—this seed not obtainable 


today. 
3-yr. sdigs. (3-0), 6 to 14 Ins........ $4.00 $20.00 
8-yr. trans. (2-1), 4 to 10 ins........ 5.00 25.00 


AUSTRIAN PINE 
Grown from certified seed—this seed not obtainable 


today. 
4-yr. trans. (2-2), 6 to 12 ins....... $ 8.00 $40.00 
WHITE PINE 
Excell at m= and Christmas trees. 
2-yr. sdigs. (2-0 BBB. . ccvcces $1.70 $ 8.50 
3-yr. sdigs. (3- oy, 4 te 6 ins.......+.. 2.40 12.00 
MUGHO PINE 
This seed not obtainable 
4-yr. sdigs. (4-0), 6 to 9 ins........ $ 6.00 $30.00 
4-yr. trans. (3-1), 3 to 6 ins........ 8.00 40.00 


AMERICAN RED PINE 
One of the best for HA timber and Christmas 





2-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 2t03 3 ins...... $1.90 $ 9.50 
on ens PINE 
Timber, also makes good Christmas tree if pruned. 
2-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 4 to 10 ins........ $1.60 $ 8.00 
NORWAY SPRUCE 
This seed not obtainable 
2-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 3 to 6 ins....... $ 2.50 $12.50 
S-yr. trans. (2-1), 3 to 6 ins....... 5.00 25.00 
5-yr. trans. (3-2), 6 to 18 ins....... 20.00 100.00 
BLACK uate SPRUCE 
2-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 1 to 2 ins......... $3.00 $15.00 
ane fone 
This seed not obtainable today. 
2-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 3 to 6 ins....... $2.50 $12.50 
4-yr. trans. (2-2), 5 to 12 ins....... 5.00 25.00 
6-yr. trans. (3-3), 6 to 16 ins....... 15.00 100.00 
COLORADO —~s SPRUCE 
2-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 2 to 4 ims......... $2.00 $10.00 


yh pe phadnclotn BLUE SPRUCE 
d hand picked from blue trees only. 


2-yr. oie. (2-0), Hi TB cocvcece $2.50 $12.50 
8-yr. sdigs. (3-0), 2 IMB... ccccccs 3.00 15.00 
4-yr. trans. (2-2), 3 te SB PR coccccse 8.00 ecee 
we wey pyue orayes 
5-yr. trans. (3-2), 5 to 10 ins....... $50.00 
ow ty kien 
5-yr. trans, (3-2), 6 to 12 ins....... $16.00 $80.00 
DoveLas FIR 
2-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 8 to 6 ins......... $2.00 $10.00 
nee rainy FIR 
2-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 1 to 2 ins......... 00 $15.00 
EUROPEAN LARCH 
This seed not nable q 
2-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 5 to 12 ins........ 40 $12.00 
wo WIS ARSORVITAS 
2-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 2 to 3 ins....... 3.00 $15.00 
4-yr. trans. - 3: i to ; ins.....++ 10.00 cece 
GLOBE ARBORVITAE 
rue 
3-yr. trans. (2-1), 3 to 5 ins........ $20.00 $100.00 
Apemenn ARBORVITAE 
2-yr. + (2-0), 3 ins........ 38 $10.00 
4-yr. trans. (3-1), 5 to 14 ins........ 20.00 


The Foresighted Nurseryman Will Plant 
Trees Now. 

Keep in mind that young trees planted 
now will begin to reach market value from 
four to eight years from today. Today is dis- 
turbed—build now for security in the re 
construction period after the war. 


Write for Complete Circular and Special 
Christmas Tree Bulletin. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 


INDIANA, PA. 
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the sweater right down to the post- 


office at once and mailed it to her aunt 


who is a missionary in Africa. Cant 
get it back now, Emil. Looks like you 
was out $7. But let that be a lesson to 
you Emil, dont ever monkey around 
with rummage sales again.” 

“Well, anyway I got my pants 
back, Chas.,” Emil said. “Another 
thing, Chas., from now on me and the 
ladies at the church is calling it quits.” 





ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


The American Rose Society's reg- 
istration committee has approved 
applications for registration of the 
following roses. Notice of these reg- 
istrations has been sent to rose or- 
ganizations in foreign countries and 
trade papers. If no objections are 
raised before March 11, 1942, the 
registration of these names will be- 
come permanent as of that date, 
states R. Marion Hatton, re 

Charlotte. Hybrid tea. Said to be a seedlin: 
Joanna Hill x Golden Dawn, originated by Car £3 
Duehrsen, Montebello, Cal., to be introduced by 
California Roses, Inc., Puente, Cal., this year. 
Plant is described as compact, ‘with glossy thick 
foliage and vigorous -pointed buds 
on Sea mene of te ium size, with 

thirty petals. The color an iridescent salmon pink 
and Soval, 


with gold at the base of the petals. 
Strong fragrance. Blooms singly and several to- 


gether pro: ly and continuously. 

Lile erin prov: tea. Re- 
ported a sport of Lilette Ma’ in 
by Jackson & Perkins Co. , N. Y¥., to be 
introdu y that firm this year. Plant described 
as vi and th pointed yellow buds 


across, with twenty-five petals of mauve red, with 
a yellow reverse. Slight grance, Blooms singly. 
Claimed not to fade so much as the parent. 
gic Hybrid tea Reported to be a seed- 
g of Henri Pauthier x Dance of Joy, originated 
<9 Wilhelm Kordes Sohne, 8 5 ny, 
introduced by Jackson & Perkins . in 1942. 
Plant described as compact, hardy, with ovoid 
buds opening to globular flowers four and one-half 
to five inches across, with f -five petals. The 
crimson. Fragrance it. Blooms in 

e ‘ 
Mme. Vi o Pirola. Hybrid tea. Said to be 
a seedling of Charles P. Kilham x Etoile de Hol- 
nde, inated by Louis Lens, Wavre, Notre 
Dame, Belgium, to be introduced by Jackson & 


of 
x an unnamed seedling, originated 
Isere, France, to be in- 


clear yellow. Moderate fragrance. 
ihe yellow color of this rose is claimed to be dis- 
Marie Carpet Large Gowering climber, Sa 
rge-flow clim! Said to 
my Coral Sg Stargold, 
nated by The Brownells. ttle Compton, aie 
and to be introduced by them. Plant ws described 
as either a climber or wi 
growth and normal A AR 5 hardiness. 
buds open to recurled b sone Sree > Sve teehee 
across. Semidouble. The color y , + + 
with orange, aoa to Tose. 
sing i ~e— 
Giatmsed Go be curstantion to the enter Sathone. 





vig 





PEACH BUDS were killed from 
forty per cent in some counties to 
100 per cent in the extreme south- 
ern end of Illinois, according to S. C. 
Chandler, of the state natural history 
survey, after examining orchards to 
determine the result of winter dam- 
age. 
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ROSE S — A Dependable Source 


Buy Direct from TEXAS’ Leading Grower 


General assortment in Hybrid Teas, Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, Rugosa, Hybrid 
Rugosa, Climbers and Ramblers. 


BUSH ROSES 


2-year heavy forcers......$22.00 per 100; $180.00 per 1000 
De eins 16.00 per 100; 140.00 per 1000 
2-year No. 1)... .. 11.00 per 100; 90.00 per 1000 
Packing at cost. 30 to 60 da s to reliable firms. Prompt service. All true to 
name. Unknown firms, %4 cash, balance C.O.D. 





Alexander Hill Gray Golden Ophelia Mme. Lombard 
Ami Quinard Grenoble Minnie Francis 
Antoine Rivoire Gruss an Coburg Mile. Franziska Kruger 
Hadley Mrs. A. R. Waddell 

Betty Uprichard Helen Gould Mrs. Charles Bell 
Briarcliff Jonkherr J. L. Mock Mrs. Dudley Cross 

i i Killarney, Pink Mrs. Henry Bowles 
Charles P. Kilham Killarney Queen Mrs. Henry Morse 

i Kaiserin A. Viktoria Old Gold 
Lady Ashtown Premier Su 

David O. Dodd La France, White Radiance, Pink 
Dorothy Page-Roberts Lady Hillingdon Radiance, Red 
Edith Nellie Perkins Louis Philippe Radiance, Shell Pink 
Editor McFarland Lucie Marie Roslyn 
E.G. Hill Li Rouge 
Elizabeth of York Margaret Belle Houston Soeur 
Essence Mary, Countess of Souv. de Mme. Chambard 
Etoile de France Sunburst 
Francis Scott Key i Syracuse 
Freiherr von Marschall Mme. Caroline Testout Talisman 
Golden Dawn Mme. Jenny Gillemot William R. Smith 


FLORIBUNDA — BABY ROSES 


2-year heavy forcers....$25.00 per 100 


ee 17.00 per 100 
2-year No. 1.............- 12.00 per 100 
Else Poulsen Lafayette, Improved Snowflake 
Kirsten Poulsen Salmon Spray 
DWARF BABY ROSES 
Baby Doll Chatillon Katharina Zeimet Perle d’Or 
Cecile Brunner Ideal Lafayette Tausendschon 
HYBRID PERPETUALS—RUGOSA and HYBRIDS 
2-year No. 1. ........$14.00 per 100 
2-year No. 1)........ 10.00 per 100 
Austrian Copper F. J. Grootendorst, Pink Persian Yellow 
Belle Poitevine General Jacqueminot Prince C. de Rohan 
Black Prince Golden Moss Rugosa Alba 
Conrad F. Meyer J. TBC Clark Sir Thomas Lipton 
Frau Karl Druschki Paul Neyron 
CLIMBERS — RAMBLERS and PILLAR ROSES 
2-year No.1 ........ $15.00 per 100 
2-year No. 1)........ 12.50 per 100 
Varieties marked EXTRA, 5c higher each grade. 
Varieties marked OLD, 5c less each grade. 
American Pillar Gruss an Teplitz Perle des Jardins— 
Cleleais EXTRA K. A, Viktoria EX 
Cecile Brunner—EXTRA Lady Ashtown Radiance, Pink 
in’s Pink McGredy— Radiance, Red 
Dainty Bess—EXTRA Reine Marie 
Devoniensis—EXTRA Mary Wallace EXTRA 
Dorothy Perkins, Reid— § Meteor, Best Monthly— Roslyn—EXTRA 
OLD EXTRA Silver 
Easily oe Nee — Veilchenblau 
's 
Excele OLD (3000 or Primrose Wootton—EXTRA 
more 


All orders accepted are oniet to stock on hand. We reserve the RIGHT to 
substitute either GRADE 

Deposit required for lar delivery. Good roses are scarce. 

Place your orders with a DEPENDABLE FIRM. 


ROSEMONT NURSERIES 


A. L. Thompson, Owner, P.O. Box 839, TYLER, TEXAS 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


AFTER CAMOUFLAGE. 


There is much talk of camouflage 
work to be done, particularly for in- 
dustrial plants of military importance. 
Any expedient that will help us win 
the war more quickly is desirable and 
must be done. But camouflage in it- 
self, as far as being a reason for 
nursery stock sales, is hardly a long- 
term market except for one possibil- 
ity. It is up to us to keep in mind 
that possibility. The possibility is 
industrial parks. 

Whether we like it or not, in a 
sociological way we are going to live 
in a different world. One big change 
will be industrial decentralization; it 
is going on now under two impul- 
sions, one an outgrowth of the de- 
pression, the other for militarily stra- 
tegic reasons. This industrial decen- 
tralization is combining with it a 
breaking up of large factories into 
smaller units more widespread and 
in smaller-size towns. Anyone who 
has seen the long stretches of big 
ugly factory buildings, particularly 
here in the east, will not gainsay that 
it is a “consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” 

With this industrial decentraliza- 
tion under the impetus of camou- 
flage, we hope we shall see industrial 
layouts so planned that the surround- 
ings are as attractive as parks. After 
all, there is no reason why one should 
have to work in a dump. In fact, 
industrialists are finding that the best 
efficiency comes when factory condi- 
tions in the way of heat, light, 
humidity, cleanliness and even com- 
fort are at optimum. In some fac- 
tories even music, rest periods and 
food are supplied. 

With modern transportation what 
it is (the present interim excepted), 
there is no need for dirty, dusty fac- 
tories jammed together, all belching 
great clouds of smoke. Contrast with 
them clean, low, rambling air-condi- 
tioned factories located in a park 
near medium-size towns, with 
shady streets and landscaped homes, 
the whole area laid out by town 
planners. 

Our tax laws are not going to per- 


mit the accumulation of great wealth, 
a fact which will inevitably cause the 
industries to make greater expendi- 
tures on their factories and larger 
benefits either directly or indirectly 
to the employees. Of these expendi- 
tures landscaping should loom larger 
and larger. If you think such ideas 
are mere pipe dreams, consider Com- 
missioner Moses’ famed Jones beach, 
where literally millions enjoy and re- 
spect a park that is handsomer than 
anything Newport or the Riviera has 
ever seen. 

All of America’s 130,000,000 
people want a car and a comfortable 
home with landscaped grounds. They 
all want jobs, and the more attrac- 
tive the place to work the better 
they will like it. If you don’t believe 
it, ask any of your employees or any 
of the other fellow’s employees. 

Wars force the sudden expansion 
of many ideas into realities. Things 
barely dreamed of are put into prac- 
tice or made possible overnight. The 
laying out of industrial plants, dis- 
persing them so that they do not 
make concentrated targets, surround- 
ing them with cool shade trees and 
softening the glare of buildings with 
planting, should create such a con- 
trast in the minds of managers and 
employees that the landscaping of 
industrial properties will be as much 
a necessity as painting or air condi- 
tioning. It is true, camouflaging is 
not exactly landscaping, but put a 
few airplane factories or powder 
plants in woods and the difference 
will soon be apparent. After the war 
landscaping would soon occur as an 
obvious need. 

Should the war last long enough 
to have created an extensive need 
for camouflaging factories, the tran- 
sition to landscaped factories should 
gain impetus and, if the nurserymen 
are really on their toes, should ex- 
tend to generally landscaped indus- 
trial areas. E. S. H. 





THE urge for flowers and the in- 
crease in the public’s spending made 
St. Valentine’s business for florists 
the best in years. It is regarded as 
an augury of excellent spring sales. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


SPECIAL! 
Lining-out Stock 


COTONEASTERS 


C. divaricata 


Pink flowers, red berries, spreading 





habit. 
Seedlings 

Per 100 Per 1000 
200 4 ie... SE $12.50 
SY yaar 2.00 17.50 
2 8 ee 3.00 27.50 

Transplants 

4 to 6 ins. ........... $3.00 $27.50 
3 = fen. 4.00 35.00 
yy eee 5.00 45.00 


C. foveolata 


Large glossy leaf, orange and scarlet 
fall color, very hardy. Reaches 8 feet. 


Transplants 
Per 100 Per 1000 
tet $3.00 $27.50 
. af eeereneee 4.00 35.00 
if? os 5.00 45.00 


Send for complete list 
of Lining-out Stock. 


S. &. 
Neenfrity’ 
Sons Co. 
The Monroe Nursery 


Monroe, Mich. 


INSPECTED 
FRUIT TREES 


Write for Circular. 








Nice buys on many long items. 


MALONEY BROS. 
NURSERY CO., Inc. 
Dansville, New York 
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FOR YOUR TRANSPLANT 
CALENDAR 


Dowax* is a scientific wax emulsion that conserves 
the vital moisture in trees and shrubs. An application 
provides a semi-permeable coating which reduces 
drying out and permits transplanting, even during the 
warm summer months. 





Dowax can be used on plants either in the dormant 
or foliage stage. It is easily applied as a spray, paint 
or dip. Rain will not wash it off; one application lasts 
a season through. Dowax eliminates paper and burlap 
wrappings except on certain species of trees subject 
to sun-scald . . . especially helpful on evergreens. 


A booklet, “First Aid to Transplanted Trees and 
Shrubs,” contains full information. Write for a copy. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York City. St. 


Angeles, Seattle. Houston 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 





PITTSBURGH PROGRAM. 


The spring meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation will be held March 10, at 
2 p. m., at the Hotel Webster Hall, 
Pittsburgh. 


After a short business meeting, 
F. §S. LaBar, vice-president and 
treasurer of the A. A. N., LaBars’ 
Rhododendron Nursery, Strouds- 
burg, Pa., will speak on “The Nurs- 
ery Industry under War Condi- 
tions.” 

Charles W. Hetz, Fairview Ever- 
green Nursery, Fairview, Pa., will 
talk on “Propagation and Its Rela- 
tion to Sales.” The Hetzes know 
how to propagate as well as how to 
market nursery stock, and he will 
tell us something about how to do 
both as well as their relation to each 
other. 

Gerard K. Klyn, Mentor, O., will 
talk on “Growing, Storing and Mar- 
keting Roses.” 


Short talks by members will ex- 
press their opinions of nursery ma- 
terial, new and old. Each speaker 
will be well qualified to talk on one 
kind of stock. 





and heavy producers. 





Root-cutting plants. 


No. 1, root-cutting plants............... 
No. 2, root-cutting plants............... 


Attractive color plates available to customers. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 


Ottawa, Kansas 


EARLY HARVEST BLACKBERRIES 
For Victory Gardens ! 


One of the earliest blackberries to ripen. Plants are vigorous growers 


Rust-free. 
Per 100 Per1000 Per 5000 


exe $1.40 $12.00 $50.00 


1.10 9.00 40.00 





Dinner, at 6 p. m., will be followed 
by a report of the state meeting and 
the results of the questionnaire. A 
delegate and alternate to the A. A. N. 
convention will be elected. 


Daniel J. Foley, the McFarland Or- 
ganizations, Harrisburg, Pa., will 
speak on “Advertising and Selling 
Nursery Stock and Service.” The 
McFarland company makes a spe- 
cialty of nursery and seed advertis- 
ing, and he should have plenty to 
tell us about how we can best use 
the dollars we spend for publicity. 

L. E. Wissenbach, Sec’y. 








NURSERY STOCK 


Magnolia stellata, 18 to 24 ins., 100 
bus! $ 0. 





pinvegtessouéodapannae te .75 $ 6.50 

Li wee casssenhsas 2.00 15.00 

Hemlock, transpl., 2-yr., 4 to 6 ins. 5.00 40.00 

pa. 8-yr., 6 to 9 ims....... 7.00 60.00 

anspl., 4-yr. ges 12 ins..... 11.00 100.00 

syringe "vilearis, bawed sbuaaes 3.00 25.00 

Bees WO “cecescccvccsces 2.50 20.00 

Thejs oee., 5-yr. “troneel., 

to 12 ‘ins pee cecccoccocssosoe 6.00 50.00 

Pinus RRs BOs cocccoctscccee 3.00 25.00 

Biota orientalis, %- FRccvcesoseses 1.50 10.00 

Mex opaed, 2-Yr. «2... eeecseceees 5.00 §640.00 
RAFTS FROM POTS 

Abies, in variety...........+..++. 30.00 ..... 

Maples 200.00 

Cornus, in variety 200.00 

Beech, in variety 225.00 

unipers, in variet: ee 

225. 








pora 
Thuja, in variety 
Tsuga, in variety 30. 
Complete list on request. 


VERKADE’S NURSERIES 
WAYNE, N. J. 





Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Good Garden Plants Among Catchflies 


There is little wonder that garden- 
ers in general look on those species 
of silenes known as catchflies as 
plants of minor importance or even 
as objects beneath their notice. They 
have, for instance, been told since the 
beginning of garden literature that it 
is “a race of low general attractive- 
ness” and other uncomplimentary 
opinions. When one gets up courage 
to admit a species or two to the gar- 
den, more often than not one of the 
easily obtainable ones, which are usu- 
ally the poorest of the lot, are the 
ones chosen. And in those cases one 
trial usually ends one’s enthusiasm for 
catchflies. There is another and more 
pleasant side to the case, however, as 
anyone can prove by adventuring 
among the clan, for there is a host 
of good plants among the 400 or more 
species mentioned in the literature. It 
is the purpose of these notes to ex- 
amine a few of the kinds which have 
appealed to me. 


Even the most confirmed lover of 
exotics will have to admit, I think, 
that the United States holds the most 
beautiful catchflies. Yet, like many 
plants as well as prophets, they are 
not without honor save in their own 
country. How many gardeners, for 
instance, know the beauty of Silene 
pennsylvanica, or, as “Standardized 
Plant Names” has it, peatpink? Here 
is a plant that ranges throughout the 
eastern states from New England to 
South Carolina, making brilliant many 
a hillside in late spring. One could 
understand its infrequent use in gar- 
dens if it were difficult of cultivation, 
but that is not the case. If it has a 
preference, it appears to be for a 
sandy or gravelly soil containing an 
abundance of leaf mold, preferably 
on the acid side, though I have seen 
splendid specimens in rich garden 
loam. Here in northern Michigan it 
is most permanent in light shade. Its 
relative, which is generally known as 
Silene wherryi, on the other hand, 
seems to prefer a limy soil and, here 
at least, the same amount of shade 
as the other. This pair of catchflies 
should serve the neighborhood grower 
well. They bloom at a time of year 
when their brilliant pink flowers are 


By C. W. Wood 


Because the most easily obtain- 
able catchflies are the least at- 
tractive of the genus of silene, 
they have a poor reputation 
among gardeners. The better 
species are described here from 
the experiences of this perennial 
grower in northern Michigan. 





sure to catch the eyes of gardeners 
whose planting fever is at its height, 
and they move easily while in bloom, 
which cannot be said of most silenes. 
Its height of six inches or so makes 
it a likely candidate for many garden 
roles. 


It is to be regretted that the fire- 
pink, S. virginica, is not so amenable 
to cultivation or at least so permanent, 
for it is an excellent companion for 
the others, extending the season of 
color by opening its crimson-scarlet 
flowers during June and July, some- 
times in August here. It is taller 
(about a foot as it grows here) and 
therefore fitted to even more situa- 





WELL ROOTED JUNIPERS 
PFITZER 


Per 100 Per 1000 
4 to G-in. pots........... $10.00 $ 80.00 
6 to 8-in. pots........... 12.00 100.00 


SAVIN OR ADMIRABILIS 


4 to 6-in. pots........... 70.00 
PATHFINDER» 
4 to 6-im. pots........... 15.00 


LILACS, Chinese Rothomagensis 


Heavy branched and rooted. 
SB 00:98 BOB ccescccccces $13.00 $120.00 
BOD BE eévccicsacese 15.00 140.00 
OGD BE cccscvccecces 18.00 


NEBRASKA NURSERIES, Inc. 
4815 0 Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 


tions. It has done well in my light 
sandy soil—a fact which leads me to 
believe that its reputation for short 
life is often caused by giving it a 
heavy soil to live in, or rather die in. 
A gravelly soil and about half-shade 
seems to suit it best. These silenes, 
and many others, may be propagated 
from cuttings of growths, made after 
the flowering season, and rooted in a 
shaded frame. 


My experience with those brilliant 
westerners, §. californica, S, ingrami 
and S. hookeri, and the Mexican S. 
laciniata has not always been so 
pleasant. The latter and its variety 
purpusi are not hardy here, for they 
usually leave between the commence- 
ment of their dormant period in fall 
and the following spring. Because 
the other three are rather difficult to 


™ SPECIMEN & 
EVERGREENS 


30 Acres 
Choice Finished Stock 


Biota aurea nana 





LR 4 Ee: $1.65 
Blue Spruce 

Game, 15 @ 16 inc................. 1.90 

Se Ee 3.25 

Moerheim, 2 to 3 ft............... 3.40 
Junipers 

Columnaris glauca, 3 to 4 ft. _— 

Canaerti, 3 to 4 ft................... 2.55 

Hilli age 3 to 4 ft....... 2.40 
Mugho Pine, 18 to 24 ins......... 1.55 
Pfitzer’s, 24 to 30 ins............... 1.90 


Other varieties and liners at nurs- 
ery. Call early for complete selection. 
Stock should be selected at nursery: 
any shipments at purchasers’ risk. 


ZEPHYR HILL NURSERY 


YELLOW SPRINGS PIKE 
Springfield, Ohio Phone 8889 
Visit Our Nursery a 








OWN-ROOT HYBRID 
RHODODENDRONS 


Established standard varieties on their 
own roots are hardier, lower-branching, 
more compact and more vigorous than 
grafts or layers. 


Gable’s 
HARDY Hybrid Azalea 


New varieties with large, bright and 
abundant flowers in amazing new 
shades. Hardy as Amoena. 


Rooted cuttings and transplants. 


OLD KENT NURSERY 
Box8, | CHESTERTOWN, MD. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 


and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 
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PERENNIAL NOVELTIES 


Here are a few of the many outstanding 
newer Hardy Herbaceous Plants fea- 
tured in our new Trade List. A copy will 
be sent free on request. 


Qciteneme Warley Rose. Armeria Bee’s 
y. 
CHOICE HARDY ASTERS. 
Blueplume, Violetta, Mt. Ever- 
est, H. Pink. 


NEW CUSHION MUMS. 

Little Bob, Santa Claus, ered 

Mam. 

SHASTA DAISIES—True Stock. 

G. Marconi, Beaute Nivelloise, Chiffon, 

Esther Reed. 

Geum Wilton Ruby, Persici- 

folia Blue Spire, H era Queen of 
Hearts, Ocnothera 3 Phiox 

Silene Alpestris‘F sn 

Double Yellow. - 


CHRYSAN 
Mrs. P. 8. DuPont III, A. Wander 
and many other outstanding varieties, 
including many novelties. 


GORGEOUS DIANTHUS (Pinks). 
Bobby, Little Joe, Silver Mine, Rose 
Unique, Meg Gardner, Tiny Rubies. 


Oriental pies. 
Many varieties from 2-inch pots for lin- 
ing out. 
Special Offer: You may select 5 plants 
each of any 20 varieties shown here, 100 
plants for $1 


CARROLL GARDENS 
Westminster, Md. 











We Offer — 
FOR SPRING 1942 
SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
SHADE TREES 


APPLE, PEACH, CHERRY AND 
PEAR TREES IN ASSORTMENT. 


BARBERERY—Green and Red 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


2-yr. ASPARAGUS PLANTS, etc. 
Write for trade list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 
Westminster, Maryland 
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UPRIGHT 
JAPANESE YEW 


Extra heavy well grown specimens up to 
10 feet high, growing 6 feet apart in 
nursery rows. Also Specimens. 
Ave. 
Peekskill Nursery 9 pooeicn “Ny. 


(3 miles east of Peekskill on Route 202) 








Hardy Pecan Trees. Grafted 
Black Walnut. Heartaut 
Trees. Budded varieties of 
native Persimmon. Sweet 
Cherry 

Write for price list. 

44 years growing trees. 
of Jones wunsenies FRESITE 











KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 
Lining-out Stock 
of Top Quality 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 














NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 


Hardy, well rooted. Abies L—— — 
Thuja occidentalis, Tsuga canadensis. 
Priced per may Cash. 
6 ins........ $ 5.50 12 ins........ 16.50 
9 ins........ 100013 eo 7 a ins. and 
wd on reques 











establish (planted in autumn, they 
often heave entirely out of the ground, 
while spring planting, when they are 
in active growth, means heavy losses), 
they are not likely to become regular 
articles of commerce at our present 
state of knowledge. If you want to 
try them you will find the cardinal- 
red flowers of S. californica, on 10- 
inch stems, and the big, soft salmon- 
pink flowers, deeply lobed and cut, on 
a low compact plant of hookeri ample 
reward for your efforts. They seem 
to require a deep gravelly soil, rich 
in leaf mold, and partial shade. One's 
best chances for success will be found 
in S. ingrami, I believe. It is some- 
what on the order of S. hookeri, per- 
haps not so compact, the flowers not 
so deeply lobed and the color deep 
rose to cherry-red. It is also easier to 
satisfy in the garden, which gives me 
hope that it will make a go of it in 
the east. 


Little room need be taken to dispose 
of the much-renowned Silene acaulis. 
To get it to produce a pretty, hard 
carpet of green is no trouble at all, 
but to induce it to flower as a catchfly 
should is an entirely different matter. 
There are forms that bloom encour- 
agingly, and these are admirable 
plants. But for the run-of-mine, as it 
comes from a packet of seeds, there 
is little to enthuse about. 


On the other hand, S. alpestris is 
always delightful, entrancing one with 
its shining, deep green carpet and with 
its generous display of white flowers 
on 4-inch stems, abundantly during 
part of May and all of June and more 
sparingly through the summer. It is 
one of my favorite plants, when 
rightly placed, as in an eastward-fac- 
ing wall, planted low where it will 
be assured of enough moisture to keep 
it smiling through the summer. There 
are a number of small things in silene, 
close to alpestris in some ways, that 
are delightful plants, though not so 
constant. One of these I have had 
several times as S. quadrifida. It makes 
a low carpet of tangled stems and 
tiny leaves, fragile in appearance and 
inconstant in behavior. The books 
say it should flower in May, but the 
material that I have had bloomed all 
summer long, small white catchflies, 
and often died from the effort. Others 
of that persuasion are S. argaea, a 
little mite no more than two inches 
tall; S. eriophorum, about twice the 
height of the next preceding, S. pun- 
gens and S. pusilla: All except the 





NOW READY FOR DELIVER 
Prices f. o. b. Sow You a i. 1 Ib. 
RRR GEE 600 0006000860c0500 $1.40 $5.00 
ED bhosceses veetdevoncs 45 2.76 
Acer —s. sebentdidchboanes 35 1.10 
MOUlOSR «2. cen eenne 25 86 
Alnus snnoltt pecseccopsessoseocce 50 1.75 
excelsa, per 100 seeds, 
por 1000 goete, $15.00. 
omentosa .......... 55 1.85 
Aronia arbutifolia, d.b. .......... 35 125 
Azalea calendulacea, c.s., % oz. 
* schlippenbachi, c.s., % oz., bee 
GRRPEEED accccesccececces 40 1.35 
Berberis Senbergt, DEwndsececcce -70 2.50 
ae ee eveceoceccvceces y Py 4 
¥ Beccccecescescees = 
Calycanthus floridus ............ 50 1.465 
Caragana arborescens ........... 25 #20 
Casuarina cunninghamiana ...... 2.35 10.00 
“ stricta, per oz. 
Ceanothus americanus ........... 55 1.85 
Celastrus scandens, c.s. .......... 80 2.75 
Cereie canadensis ............... 30 96 
Cc _A an, DEE sovanas 45 1.50 
Cornus aiteruitetia Gy beats scons 4 ie 
Sortie, C.8., washed......... 45 150 
- WER, GB sccccccccceccccce 3.25 
Corylus americana ............... 25 76 
SD “Satsctheuhdbadesoceos 25 
Cotoneaster horizontalis, os ..... 1.80 6.50 
Crateegus coccinea, c.e .......... 45 1.50 
Cupressus DE e¢eedstubeowes 80 3.25 
Ne MD é£6see80s6enesecenees = = 
Cydonia japonica, c.s. ............ 90 3.25 
| I = ee 3s “Se 
eeeccesocceces -70 
Elwagnus ee, 4.b. 25 50 
Sees GE cecccecesoceses 35 1.25 
Epigewa repens, et we oz. $1.25 
WOGUTOER 2 cccccccccccce 1. 6.50 
Si .0¢600saene0cceecees 2.75 10.00 
m@s europmus, d.b. ........ 2.25 
americana ............. AS 
EEEUEEED sebecesvocsacecs ie +25 
- SES biacee wasdasdca 45 1.50 
i> (OURS: 90 38.10 
WREREEEBs oc coccccccice 1 t 
Hicoria Sosy a 5 Coedececcccccs ¢ 204 “3 
pecans (Hardy Northern Nat- 
GREED ccccccccccccesoccese ose 45 
eee antbtlimadik aus 25 .% 
commun epressa,d.b.. 50 1. 
er horizontalis, 4.b. ............ 45 Lee 
—~ seesecceces 65 2, 
Pt DE bass odeséueeccdece 1.95 HH 
Magnolia qouminata, GM. secscuce 45 1.60 
GE encctocscdasoccce 1.2 
e: SD téhodninatensaadae ‘bo is 
“ #0) WMOBRA, 6.8. ccccccccecs 2.00 17.25 
TL 000-6td ate wtadeneoes 45 1.60 
Malus, mestic Apple, c.e. ...... 40 1.25 
ey Wh wiedbasstcescte 65 2.25 
Morus Iba, TD soccvancesssctens 65 2.25 
BUR, GR cvcdecce 45 16 
I a a 40 146 
, Goutenta, OB. ccvccees 85 3.00 
mentoga ............ -70 2.50 
Picea canadensis, White Spruce.. 1.65 6.00 
glauca albertiana, 
Black Hills Spruce........ 2.10 7.50 
pungens SD wets ccadsccus 125 4.50 
DD wéeddécoce 165 6.00 
ED csdenncesenbestoes 1.70 6.00 
Pinus ———— navousendeahe os ée 2.10 17.50 
g00boscecenusneses 20 3.25 
muricata cecccesecososeesece 80 3.25 
aebaeseatbeadencee 140 5.00 
2 ponderosa [Fee , eecsescons = 1.25 
eecesesse 1.25 
© GEE euecccedicsecsaneuss 2.20 8.00 
SSeeccccccccccesessese 4 — - 
Pistacia DO achéonedusuebis 65 eas 
Platanus orientalis ............... 25 75 
Prunus avium, cs. .............. 35 1.10 
Ps = Ms ensceosebesases 35 1.25 
Sececccoseceeces 45 16 
Prcudoteare, dougiasi glauca 
Pyracantan voscines inland, 2b... “Se See 
ce nea 
wee a SRGEER ccccccccscecese 8S 3.50 
oe Rhododendron cunningham!, c.s, 
“hybrids mix mixed, c.s., % ~ So 
“ maximum, c.s., per oz. 
BRhodotypos kerrioides ........... -70 2.50 
Robinia pseudoacacia ............ 25 .35 
Rosa i. nebededoonae 50 1.75 
a9 _eeratom, cs. -70 2.50 
* GEER, GB cccoccccceccscce 85 3.00 
my wishusaiane, CM otdonerasns 7% 2.75 
Sam) pubens, c.s, per oz., — 
Sequoia @Bigantea ........cecusuns 2.35 8.50 
qomparvirens eccecccccescoss 1.00 3.50 
Styrax americana .............-- 58 1.75 
Swietenia mahogani ............. 1.65 6.00 
Taxodium distichum ............. 35 1.10 
Taxus cuspidata ...........-++++ 2.25 8.00 
“ media hicksl ..........+.++. 2.25 8.00 
Thuja orientalis .............+++: 1.00 3.50 
Viburnum ~~ gh ay cesesecses 45 «(1.60 
Wisteria si MD cccvccecess 45 «1.50 
Send jor Complete Catalogue 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK, N.Y, 
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indestructible §S. alpestris are best 
handled in pots, according to my ex- 
perience. All are easy from seeds, as 
are most silenes, and alpestris may be 
endlessly increased from division of 
the stools. 

Anyone that lets familiarity keep 
him from enjoying S. maritima is miss- 
ing one of the best catchflies and an 
important garden plant. It will make 
itself at home almost any place in sun 
or part shade, adding the beauty of 
its soft gray leaves and inflated white 
flowers throughout the summer. 
Given good living, it will likely be- 
come lean and lank, losing much of 
its charm; let its food and moisture 
(it can get along on little of either 
when once established) be reduced 
and it remains a compact lovely 
plant. It is a plant of a myriad uses 
in the garden, not alone for the rock 
garden and wall, as one would natur- 
ally suspect from some of the liter- 
ature, but for edging and groups in 
flower and shrub borders. There are 
a double-flowered form, whose at- 
tempt at being a carnation has little 
appeal for me, and one or more pink 
forms, more pink by courtesy than by 
fact, so far as I have seen them. 

Another little catchfly that I have 
long admired, as have many other gar- 
deners for two centuries or more, is 
the little European, S. saxifraga, 
whose airy mounds and wiry 4-inch 
stems bearing whitish or creamy flow- 
ers are a delight in any part of the 
garden in sun or light shade. Purists 
may cavil at the rather harsh shade 
of §. schafta’s flowers, but it remains 
a fact that it is one of the most popu- 
lar of catchflies. And rightly so, for it 
gives us color (rose) in late summer 
and early autumn, when color of al- 
most any kind is appreciated. 

At least two dwarf species, S. eliza- 
bethae and S. zawadski, which some 
botanists put into another genus, mel- 
andrium, are among the choicest of 
the race. Unfortunately, however, 
they are not easy to get true, for 
almost anything in the small catchfly 
line seems to be sold under the names. 
True elizabethae, which I have only 
had twice, as I recall it now, from 
several trials, makes tufts of narrow 
green leaves, from which spring 6- 
inch stems, perhaps two inches of 
them being horizontal and the rest 
erect, each bearing a single or maybe 
two large (one and one-half inches 
across), bright rose (claret to some 
and magenta-crimson to others) flow- 
ets. My notes tell me it commences 


to bloom here in June and covers close 
to two months. I notice that Correvon 
says it blooms at Geneva from April 
to July and Farrer says late in July. 
It may be that the different climates 
make the difference. Anyway, it is a 
long spectacular performance. It be- 
haved splendidly here in full sun in a 
limy gritty soil. Zawadski, when one 
gets the true plant, is an excellent 
companion for the one just mentioned. 
Its height is the same and the flower- 
ing seasons are about the same, which 
gives the big white blooms of the lat- 
ter a chance to tone down the vivid- 
ness of the other. It is quite inde- 
structible in a free gritty soil. 
Although it does not rightly be- 
long here, I am including the plant 
usually sold as Silene pumilio. Ac- 
cording to most botanists, it should be 
Saponaria pulvinaris, though it is va- 
riously known as Saponaria nana, 
Saponaria pumilio and the two names 
mentioned before. Under whatever 
name one chooses for it, the plant is 
a lovely little charmer, making a 
mound of green somewhat reminis- 
cent of Silene .acaulis, though it is 
much more floriferous than that shy 
creature. The little stems come around 
the edges of the mound, bearing 
bright rose flowers, large for the size 
of the plant. They are produced on 
inch-high stems in early summer. It 
has done best for me in the moraine, 
but does not object to a gritty soil, 
with a generous amount of leaf mold, 
in any sunny or lightly shaded spot. 


TREES 


Thousands of fine 


SPECIMEN 
PIN OAKS—3 to 4%-in., stemmed 
6 to 7 ft., spaced 8x8 ft. 
HEMLOCKS—-6 to 15 ft., perfect. 


Also 
JAPANESE BEETLE TREATED 
Hemlocks—Taxus Capitata 


OUTPOST NURSERIES, INC. 


Ridgefield, Conn. 
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Silene grandiflora may be one of at 
least three different forms, S. asterias, 
S. alpestris or S. acaulis. In the gar- 
deners’ tongue it refers, however, to 
the first-named and then is a showy 
plant, reputedly biennial, though not 
necessarily so, and a much-maligned 
thing in general. If you think it de- 
serves its reputation of being common, 
ordinary, vulgar or the other dispar- 
aging terms which have been applied 
to it, try a planting in your show 
garden, but be sure to have a reserve 
supply to take care of the demand 
when it displays its tousled crimson 
heads throughout June. The fact that 
some of its carping critics talk about 
it as being a foot tall makes me think 
they have not real grandiflora, for it 
gets close to three feet tall here and 
its flower heads really deserve the de- 
scription, “balls of fire,” sometimes ap- 
plied to it. Even if it were biennial, 
which it is not as it grows here, it 
would not detract much from its 
worth, for it selfsows freely. 


Another tall catchfly that I have 
come to like during recent years is 
the Chinese S. fortunei (I have also 
had it as S. delavayi, though I under- 
stand the latter is a distinct species). 
Here it grows two feet or more tall, 
its hairy stems bearing raceme-like 
clusters of rose or white flowers 
throughout most of the summer. Al- 
though the petals are so deeply cut 
that the flowers have a somewhat 
ragged appearance, that does not 


BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 
La | Bars’ 
bhy,, srnovoseunc PA. “all 














See our prices on 


BARBERRY 


on back cover Sept. 15 issue 
and on choice 


EVERGREENS 


on back cover Aug. 15 issue 
Quantity production, 300 acres. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 











ROCKY HILL, CONN. 


SHADE TREES 


One to three inches 


Birch Maples 
Elms Oaks 
Lindens Poplars 


Spaced and well grown 





Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Newark, New York 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of alli 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. Fine speci- 


men. Also fastigiata, pendula, Riv- 
ersi. 
LILACS. The best collection of 


choice varieties. 


FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


CRAB APPLES. Young, thrifty 
plants, selected varieties. 


VOSSI. Grown in 
standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. 0. Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
Ask for catalogue 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rhododendron Hybrids 
Climbing Vines 
Azalea Mollis 
Cotoneasters 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 








de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 


SHILOH, N. J. 








RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 
AND OTHER 
ERICACEOUS PLANTS 














* 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 


Hardy Ornamentals 


PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 

















seem to detract from its beauty. And 
best of all from a busy gardener’s 
standpoint, the plant is so easily 
grown that it gives no trouble at all. 
Incidentally, it will generally bloom 
the first year from early-sown seeds. 

As a final word of encouragement 
to the searcher for catchflies, may | 
add that the few kinds mentioned 
here are merely a beginning of a 
more or less pleasant adventure. 
Weeds there are, to be sure, in the 
genus and many disappointments, but 
I am convinced that it holds many 
good plants not now grown in gar- 
dens. 





PINUS CEMBRA. 


Pinus cembra, the Swiss stone 
pine, is a native of the Alps of cen- 
tral Europe, northeast Europe and 
northern Asia. Said to reach sev- 
enty-five feet or more in height at 
maturity, it is usually much smaller 
in this country, making a symmetri- 
cal dense narrow pyramidal tree of 
very slow growth. The branches are 
short and closely set. Twigs are 
densely brown hairy, one of the 
characteristics of identification. 

The Swiss stone pine is one of the 
white pines, having five needles in 
a bundle. The needles are dark 
green, about two to four inches long, 
straight and of relatively fine texture. 

The Swiss stone pine tolerates thin 
stony soil in exposed situations, but 
does best in a relatively rich, moist 
soil. This pine has done well in Ohio 
and in other sections of the midwest 
and east where it appears perfectly 
hardy. Propagation is by seed. 

Because of its small stature and 
slow growth, it makes a fine speci- 
men for small home grounds, as well 
as a specimen or for group planting 
on larger properties. One variety 
which is listed that should be useful 
is Pinus cembra columnaris, a form 
of even slower growth and of dense 
columnar habit. It is extremely rare 
in the trade. If it becomes plentiful 
it could be used for corner planting 
in the foundation, for accent plant- 
ing or as specimens. L. C. C. 





BUILDING of small homes con- 
tinues in defense housing. Projects 
providing 7,561 homes for families 
of industrial defense workers and 
enlisted personnel in eighteen local- 
ities were approved for erection by 
the President February 10. 
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GRAFTED 
STOCK 


From 2%-in. Pots 


Ready for delivery about 
May 1, 1942 — 


For southern or far western orders, stock 
can be shipped late February or early 
March. 
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HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 52 
Mountain View, New Jersey 
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Diseases 


of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


TREE ROOTS IN SEWERS. 


Dealing with the roots of trees 
and shrubs as the cause of stoppages 
in sewers is not primarily a matter 
of tree diseases, but it is a problem 
of such common occurrence and 
widespread interest that a method of 
handling it that approaches methods 
used in killing trees may well find 
a place here. J. W. McAmis, super- 
intendent of water works and sewer- 
age at Greenville, Tenn., recently 
contributed to the Arborist’s News, 
published by the National Shade 
Tree Conference, a description of a 
chemical method which he has been 
using with satisfaction for several 
years. 


The method involves merely the 
use of copper sulphate. A man is 
given the duty of examining each 
manhole in the sewerage system at 
least once each month, searching for 
evidence of stoppages. If such evi- 
dence is found, the man drops a 
small handful of crystals into the 
flowing sewage, in the manhole just 
upstream from the stoppage. The 
effect of the copper sulphate is to 
poison and kill the root ball that is 
causing the stoppage, and especially 
to kill the single small root which 
enters the sewer. The flow of sew- 
age then causes the large, heavy 
brush of roots to break at the weak- 
ened base root and be carried away. 

The exact quantity of copper sul- 
phate required for good results has 
not been determined. The length of 
time the chemical makes contact 
with the root brush seems, however, 
more important than the actual con- 
centration; the point is that the 
chemical must move slowly enough 
through the root mass to permit of 
enough being absorbed actually to 
kill the roots. Naturally, if the sew- 
age flow is completely stopped, addi- 
tion of the chemical will be useless 
unless rods are used first to start the 
flow and permit the chemical to reach 
the roots. 

The question of possible injury or 
poisoning of the trees from which 
roots are sent out has been raised in 
this connection. It seems hardly 


likely, however, that the amount of 
chemical absorbed would be sufficient 
to do serious permanent injury to the 
tree. The present writer has found 
that, at least in some species of trees, 
copper sulphate, after being injected 
directly into the trunk as a solution, 
may cause severe burning and shed- 
ding of the leaves and yet not pro- 
duce any permanent injury. 
L. R. T. 





AN ALPINE CURRANT 
IMMUNE TO BLISTER RUST. 


Field tests conducted during 1941 
have confirmed earlier greenhouse 
evidence that a selected staminate 
clone of alpine currant, Ribes alpi- 
num, is immune to infection by 
white-pine blister rust, reports Dr. 
Glenn Gardner Hahn, of the federal 
division of forest pathology. This 
report may prove particularly sig- 
nificant to nurserymen, since the 
alpine currant has become popular 
as a landscaping material in some 
midwestern localities. Even in the 
midwest the use of immune ribes 
species is important, because of the 
danger both to remnant natural 
stands of white pine, such as those 
existing in Illinois, and to decorative 
white pines from scattered plantings 
of ribes which become infected with 
the blister rust. 

The immune clone of alpine cur- 
rant was derived about 1937 from a 
staminate plant growing in the 
Marsh botanical garden at Yale Uni- 
versity. During that year and 1938, 
artificial inoculations failed to pro- 
duce any blister rust infection on 
plants of the clone, although under 
identical conditions susceptible ribes 
species developed such heavy infec- 
tion that they were defoliated as a 
result. 

In 1940 the plants of the immune 
clone were planted in the open near 
Norfolk, Conn., along with plants of 
the susceptible pasture gooseberry, 
Ribes cynosbati, and pistillate plants 
of the alpine currant. During the 
season of 1941, the plants of the 
staminate, immune clone remained 
resistant to infection; that is, no fer- 
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tile fruiting bodies of the blister rust 
fungus appeared on their leaves. In 
contrast, the pistillate plants all be- 
came infected, to the extent that ap- 
proximately fifty per cent of the total 
leaf surface became necrotic. Plants 
of the susceptible pasture gooseberry 
also became infected, indicating that 
there was abundant infective mate- 
rial present at the site of the experi- 
ment for infection of all the plants. 

These tests bear out a fact, known 
for some years but not hitherto sufh- 
ciently emphasized, that there is a 
great difference in susceptibility to 
blister rust between the staminate 
and the pistillate plants of the alpine 
currant, the staminate plants being 
either highly resistant or immune to 
infection, the pistillate plants being 
susceptible to the extent that ten per 
cent or more of the leaf surface may 
be occupied by rust infection. It has 
not yet been shown that all staminate 
plants of the alpine currant are im- 
mune, but the fact that immunity 





EVERGREENS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES 
AND ROSES 


From liners to specimen 
Write for our latest wholesale list. 


BAKER BROS. NURSERY 


Box 828 
Fort Worth, Texas 








VIBURNUM 
BURKWOODI 


NEW - SCARCE - HARDY 


Most striking improvement in flower- 
ing shrubs in many years—fragrant 
pink and white flowers. 


Write for illustrated folder and prices 


The Siebenthaler Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 


NORWAY MAPLES 











ACER PLATANOIDES Per 1000 
og 2 tee ee $12.00 
PS 2 aa nae 18.00 
2 to 3 ft ; 35.00 
et . ee ewe 50.00 


4to 5 ft., transplanted, $15.00 per 100 


SPECIAL: Send 25% cash with order, or 
10% discount for full cash with order. 


STATE ROAD NURSERY 
State & Sproul Roads, R. 3, 
Media, Pa. 
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LINING-OUT STOCK 


OUR SPECIALTIES .... 


Norway and Schwedler Maple Whips, 
5 to 6 ft., and 6 to 7 ft. 


HYDRANGEA—P. G., 1-yr. Layers 
A very complete line of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
AND EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
including many scarce items. Send 

for first 1942 list. 
THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
DRESHER, PA. 








FLOWERING 
CHERRIES 


We offer very fine young trees. Larg- 
est assortment of varieties in USA. 
Can be shipped safely to any part 
of the country. Write or wire for 
full details. 


W.B. Clarke & Co. 


San Jose, Calif. 








HERBS 


Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other pa of unusual and 
with t charm of old-time gardens. 
New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 








LARGE-FLOWERING CLEMATIS 
$4.00 per dozen, $25.00 per 100 


THE D. S. GEORGE NURSERIES 


Fairport, N. Y. 








Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N.Y. 








200,000 Mary Washington Aspara- 
gus Roots. 2-year, No. 1, offered at 
$5.00 per 1000, F.O.B. Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis. 

COE, CONVERSE & EDWARDS CO. 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 








GRAPEVINES, GOOSEBERRIES 

















MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


SHENANOO! 








exists in at least some staminate indi- 
viduals provides the possibility of 
increasing stock from such individu- 
als, for sale and use in regions which 
the control of white-pine blister rust 
disease is a problem. L. R. T. 





OBITUARY. 





P. Anthony Weller, Sr. 


P. Anthony Weller, Sr., died at 
Holland, Mich., February 13, at the 
age of 75 years. 

Mr. Weller was born at Boskoop, 
the famous nursery center of Hol- 
land, and came to this country with 
his family twenty-one years ago to 
join his eldest son, Peter Weller, in 
the nursery business at Holland, 
Mich. He was active until the day 
before Christmas, when he went 
home for a little winter vacation. 
During the early January cold spell, 
he could not resist the temptation to 
do some snow shoveling around his 
home, with the result that he strained 
his heart beyond repair. 

He is survived by his widow and 
five sons: Peter, Jacob J., Henry, 
Ben and P. Anthony Weller, Jr. All 
sons are active in the Weller Nurs- 


eries Co., Holland, Mich. 
Fernando Miller. 


Fernando Miller, head of the Som- 
erset Nursery, Somerset, Tex., died 
January 22. His health had been 
poor for over a year, and he never 
fully recovered from an operation 
performed a year ago. He died at 
Poteet hospital. Mr. Miller was born 
at Lampasas seventy-two years ago 
and during his life propagated many 
varieties of fruits and nuts at his 
nursery. Surviving are his widow 
and a brother, who will continue the 
business. 


Mrs. Ernest Hemming. 


Mrs. Ernest Hemming, wife of the 
president of the Eastern Shore Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Easton, Md., and contrib- 
utor of the column, “This Business 
of Ours,” in the American Nursery- 
man, died February 17. Besides her 
husband, she is survived by two 
sons, one at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
and the other, E. Sam Hemming, 
engaged in business with his father. 





BE sure you are well supplied with 
pruning shears, budding knives, etc., 
for cutlery manufacturers are already 
finding materials hard to obtain. 
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RASPBERRY PLANTS 


Taylor 
Latham 
Chief 
Marcy 
Indian Summer 

. * + 


RED LAKE Currant 


7 7 * 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


Ash 
American Elm 
Chinese Elm 

Soft Maple 


* * * * 
Send for Trade List. 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 


Faribault, Minn. 








HARDY SMALL FRUITS 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Dewberries 
Grapes, all varieties 


Spring Delivery 


CUTLER & DOWNING CO. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 











Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 
FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


E —Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








HEMLOCKS 


Sheared and several times transplanted 
. Write for our list 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON 











BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Recccnry Seech. 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. BRB. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 
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State Conventions 


RHODE ISLAND MEETING. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation, at the Biltmore hotel, Provi- 
dence, February 11, attendance was 
small compared to previous years, no 
doubt because of the many defense 
projects on which various members 
are engaged. 

President Kerran J. Murphy called 
the meeting to order, but because of 
the late start and the full program, 
did not deliver an address. The sec- 
retary and the treasurer reported, 
the treasury showing a comfortable 
balance. 

After the appointment of commit- 
tees, Hugo DeWildt, chairman of 
the legislative committee, reported. 
A rough draft of proposed revised 
state laws governing our industry 
was read, and suggestions were made 
for its improvement. It was sug- 
gested that mimeograph copies be 
given to all members for their further 
study. Mr. DeWildt also reported 
on the failure of passage of the bill 
introduced to prohibit the state from 
growing nursery stock. It was voted 
to drop the whole matter, as obvi- 
ously with the association's limited 
influence it would be impossible to 
get favorable action. 

After luncheon, Duncan Ross, for- 
mer Y. M. C. A. secretary, spoke on 
“Dictators I Have Known.” Mr. 
Ross was in Italy, Turkey and China 
at the time the dictators of those 
countries came to power, and his 
talk was especially educational and 
revealing. He also showed movies of 
the destruction in Shanghai by the 
Japanese. 

Donald Wyman, of the Bay State 
Nurseries, North Abington, Mass., 
spoke on the camouflage work pro- 
posed and went into detail on mate- 
rial which could be used and how 
nurserymen could best serve. 

Dr. Jesse A. DeFrance, of Rhode 
Island State College, spoke briefly 
on hormones and their uses. Dr. 
Frank L. Howard, also of the college, 
described the new disease on astilbe. 

Resolutions were read on the 
deaths of Joseph Heller, of Newport, 
and J. Moretti, of Cranston. 

The nominating committee made 
the following recommendations: 
President, William A. Hollinsworth; 


vice-president, Harry Clark; secre- 
tary, J. C. Brownell; treasurer, Hugo 
Key; executive committee, V. J. Vani- 
cek, K. J. Murphy, Hugo DeWildt. 
J. C. Brownell, Sec’y. 





WEST VIRGINIA MEETING. 


The possible relation of the nursery 
industry to the country at war was 
the main topic of discussion at the 
third winter meeting of the West 
Virginia Nurserymen’s Association, 
held at Clarksburg, February 12 and 
13. The two-day meeting was well 
attended, with twenty-five nursery- 
men and representatives in attend- 
ance. Each member made a special 
effort to contract for the plants 
needed for the coming season in order 
to eliminate buying trips which have 
been customary in the past. 

The members in executive session 
decided to put most of the funds in 
the treasury into a defense bond and 
adopted a resolution to cooperate with 
the West Virginia victory garden 
council. The council has already fol- 
lowed the lead of the national victory 
garden council and has recommended 
that parks, lawns and flower gardens 
be continued as such and that such 
land is not needed for the necessary 
expansion of vegetable production. 
Suggested ways for the nurserymen to 
cooperate with the local victory gar- 
den committees included serving as 
community leaders, cultivating vege- 
tables in unused parts of the nursery, 
producing vegetable plants in green- 
house space formerly used for propa- 
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gating nursery stock and donation of 
trucks for necessary haulage. The as- 
sociation urged each member to offer 
whatever service he could furnish to 
his local committee. 

Additional business included the 
adoption of a plan whereby the asso- 
ciation will donate annually $10 
toward a membership in the American 
Association of Nurserymen to the 
member best serving the association. 
A record of the three members judged 
most worthy by the officers of the as- 
sociation will be prepared and for- 


-warded to an impartial 3-man com- 


mittee for final selection. Members 
may serve the association, it was 
pointed out, by advertising the asso- 
ciation and industry, by lobbying for 
desired legislation and against un- 
desirable bills, by securing paid-up 
members and by organizing programs 
for the meetings. Officers of the asso- 
ciation and present members of the 
A. A. N. are not eligible, and the re- 
cipient of the award is recommended 
as the next secretary-treasurer. 

The program also included a num- 
ber of talks, papers and educational 
tours. Norman Cole, Cole & Haines, 
Bluefield, could not be present, 
but submitted a paper on “The Ma- 
turing of Nursery Stock.” William 
Dieckmann, John Dieckmann & Sons, 
Wheeling, substituted for Joe Annon, 
of the same firm, and presented the 
subject, “Getting Ready for the 
Nurseryman.” “A Report on the 
University Trial Grounds and Some 











AMERICA’S LEADING 
PERENNIAL GROWERS 


See our ads in December 1 and 15 
issues or consult or ask for our gen- 
eral catalogue. 


Southern Growers! 
We can ship at any time. 


WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 





Holland, Mich. 





2-year transplants. 
Per 100 Per 500 
6.00 $70.00 


8B 00 36 BMGiccccccccccces $1 
123 to 18 ImB....cecccccees 14, r 
9 to 12 imB........esceee 12.00 50.00 
(Whole roots), immediate or later 
shipment. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
BG: OO B. Oticcccccciccess $3.00 $28.50 
1 to 1M%-im........ceeeee 2.50 20.00 
TH BOS ic inwc woenccsc 2.00 15.00 


CHINESE ELM TRANSPLANTS 
Well rooted, well branched. good caliper. 
Per 10 Per 100 


BOD BG ccvccceccescosed 50 00 
S Ge OB Be ccccescceecceses 2.25 18.50 
$ to B fb. wccccccvccsccces 1.65 15.00 
1-year whips. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
CO OO. cc ccvcdewséccuss $8.50 $75.00 
4 tO B PE. wncccccccccececs 
S OD SFR. caved sccoeces 90% 4.50 40.00 
Mary Washington. 
2-yr. No. 1 plants, per 100, 80c; per 1000. 
$7.00; Per 10.000, $65.00. 
White > 
Per 100 Per 1000 
Large CrOWNS ......+.+++. 7 
Cuttings, 6-im. ........+.+. 1.00 9.50 


Above stock first-class in every respect. 
Cash with order. No charge for packing. 


PRITCHARD NURSERIES, Ottawa, Kan. 
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GRAFTED STOCK 


Strong healthy plants from 2\%-in. pots 
suitable for planting direct in nursery 
rows. Ready for shipment about May 1, 
1942. 


JUNIPERUS Per 100 Per 1000 
chin. columnaris uca .$25.00 $225.00 
Sie cateetines ikaliags -— 
casemate aig sss BBO 285-0 

DYTAMIGaIIS ....+.+ 
ex th -egnedee 25.00 225. 
squamata meyeri ...... 25.00 225.00 
virg. Burkli ........... 25.00 225.00 
virg. Caneertii ......... 25.00 225.00 
virg. Caneertii 
Tt  hesnneg6enteuee 00 sos.se 
- -— See 
. Keteleeri ......... 225.00 
virg. Schottii .......... 25.00 225.00 

——— Kosteriana 30.00 275.00 

Dunsens Moerhelmil ... 35.00 325.00 


Write for our complete list of field- 
grown lining-out evergreens and rooted 
cuttings from pots. We have a complete 
list of all popular varieties. 


The Kallay Bros. 
Company 


Painesville, Ohio 











JUNIPER GRAFTS 


Strong grafts suitable for lining out in field, 

Juniperus Virginian a, understonk, = 2%- hog 

ready for delivery April 15, 
Canaert 


Soba Horizontalts 
lauea 




















, Ky. 
roved credit, er cash 
with order we will box free. 


LOUISVILLE NURSERIES 
Route 6 Louisville, Ky. 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 











EUONYMUS ALATUS COMPACTUS 


The one best shrub for summer re- 
tail planting. Never gets old and 
woody. 

Lining-out for Spring Delivery, 8 to 
10 inches in 2Y-inch pots, $10.00 
per 100, $85.00 per 1000. 


The Siebenthaler Company 
Dayton, Ohio 








FRENCH LILACS 
FLOWERING CRABS 


In a wide assortment of varieties. 
Write for Complete Wholesale List. 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 
Princeton, 














Recent Trends in the Nursery Indus- 
try” was the topic of Prof. A. P. 
Dye, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, and the final paper, “Land- 
scape Maintenance,” was furnished 
by Jerry Baker, Charleston. 

The tours to points of interest in- 
cluded the Bridgeport cemetery, re- 
cently modernized by Frank Harris, 
Clarksburg; the nursery of W. S. 
Tetrick & Son, Enterprise, and the 
police barracks at Shinnston, land- 
scaped by the latter firm. At the 
cemetery the effects of mass planting, 
screens of plants and stone retaining 
walls were studied. Much interest 
was shown in the rustic native stone 
chapel and in the new layout. The 
propagating greenhouse of W. S. Tet- 
rick & Son and the young nursery 
stock in the field were of especial 
interest, and the excellent lawn and 
design at the police barracks were 
praised. 

Members registering for the meet- 
ing included Atlee and Carl Conner, 
Conner Bros., Charleston; T. R. 
Teague and S. M. Porter, Teague & 
Porter, Charleston; B. Jerry Baker, 
Baker Landscape Service, South 
Charleston; B. L. Potter and K. R. 
Wysong, Potter Nurseries, Hunting- 
ton; H. W. Lycan, the Home Nurs- 
ery Co., Fort Gay; William Dieck- 
mann and Fred Wildern, John Dieck- 
mann & Sons, Elm Grove; Tom 
Haines, Cole & Haines, Bluefield; 
Frank H. Wildern, Edgewater Farm, 
Elm Grove; James L.  Tetrick, 
W. S. Tetrick & Son, Enterprise; 
Owen F. Wagner, Clarksburg; L. H. 
Buzzell, West Virginia Evergreen 
Co., Elkins; Robert A. West, West 
Nurseries, Parkersburg; Andrew 
Cross, Cross Nurseries, Ripley; Eu- 
gene Louden, Storrs & Harrison, Inc., 
Painesville, O.; G. B. Batten, super- 
intendent of city parks, Parkersburg; 
Frank Harris, Clarksburg; Anthony 
Berg, Morgantown; Prof. A. P. Dye, 
West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town; T. D. Gray, state conservation 
commission, Charleston; J. R. Cris- 
well, Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y., and F. Waldo Craig, depart- 
ment of agriculture, Charleston. 

T. R. Teague, Sec’y. 





JOHN VISSER, president of the 
Long Island Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, has acquired the Wiederhold 
farm of seventy-one acres at Elwood, 
N. Y., near Northport, and will turn 
it into a nursery. 
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We offer in Carload Lots: 
aa * and _— 
and 2-year 
PEACH, Mi eding Varieties 
= American, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
-in. 
ELM, Moline, 3-in. up to 5-in. 
ELM, Vase, 3-in. up to 5-in. 
= Norway, 8 to 10 ft. up to 


WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 ft. up 
to 3Y-in. 

i stock of Evergreens up to Sto 
6 ft. 

Juniper, Pfitzer’s, 1200 3 to 5 ft. 


Shrubs, Peonies, Roses, etc. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Oldest and Largest Nursery in Indiana 
Established 1875 








COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


2-year seedlings 
Per 100 Per 1000 

(2-0) 0 to 2 ins....... $2.00 $9.00 

F.o.b. Fennville 

Shipped April 1 to May 15. 

Seedlings grown from seeds from 
cones hand picked from blue trees in 
Colorado. 


Michigan-grown seedlings. 


WALTER A. STUDLEY, NURSERY 
Dept. AN Fennville, Mich. 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-eight Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








Old English 
BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 

Greatest Assortment of Large and Small 
Specimens in U. 8S. 10 inches to 6 feet. 
BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


B & B EVERGREENS 
Write for our complete catalogue 
T. G. OWEN & SON, INC, 

end Baswrynse 


, South's Largest Florists 
Columbus, Miss. 











BARBERRY SEEDLINGS 
Almost any quantity Fhurers, 


COOK’S NURSERIES Geneva, 0. 
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Talks at Milwaukee 


As may have been noted in the 
report in the preceding issue, several 
talks of instructive value were pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, at Milwaukee, February 3 and 
4. Summaries of the points made 
by these speakers follow. 


Breeding Resistant Plants. 


Discussing the possibilities for de- 
veloping disease-resistant varieties, 
Dr. A. J. Riker, professor of plant 
pathology, University of Wisconsin, 
stated that many diseases on plants 
that interest nurserymen cannot be 
controlled most satisfactorily by ‘such 
means as cultural practice, quaran- 
tine and sprays. Nature has devel- 
oped many resistant plants, but when 
a new disease problem appears, no 
one wants to wait a few hundred 
or thousand years for nature to do 
the job. So technical men have 
worked with grain and vegetables 
on which results are available in only 
a few years. Such work can also be 
done with nursery plants. The re- 
search on white-pine blister rust, fos- 
tered by several private, state and 
federal agencies, serves as an example. 

Selections of 163 trees have been 
made that have successfully with- 
stood natural inoculation for about 
twenty years. Grafts and seedlings 
from these selections are being tested 
in an isolated experimental area 
where no small tree is more than 
twelve feet from an infected ribes 
bush. If some of the selections satis- 
factorily withstand this test, vegeta- 
tive propagation is a possibility. In 
one trial fifty per cent of the white- 
pine cuttings made were rotted in 
three months. 


Bindweed Control. 


Speaking on weed control in nurs- 
eries, Dr. Alvin Schwendiman, of 
the University of Wisconsin, asserted 
that the amount of trouble caused by 
field bindweed, or creeping Jenny, 
in the nursery is largely dependent 
upon the individual effort made in 
preventing its introduction into the 
nursery planting. Manure infested 
with bindweed seeds appears to be 
the most troublesome source of in- 
troduction. Nurserymen should be 
sure that the farms from which the 
manure comes are not infested with 


field bindweed and that the farmers 
do not use feeds such as screenings, 
which are a common source of bind- 
weed seeds. 

Where bindweed is found in nurs- 
eries among trees and shrubbery, 
row cultivations supplemented by 
hand hoeing may be used for eradi- 
cation. The weed should never be 
allowed to make more than three 
inches of growth above the soil sur- 
face. The hoeings or row cultiva- 
tions should be made once every ten 
days during the first three or four 
months and this may be lengthened 
to 14-day intervals during the sec- 
ond season. This practice must be 
carried out with absolute thorough- 
ness, or failure will be encountered. 
Infested areas not in the proximity 
of trees and shrubs may be eradicated 
by the clean cultivation method 
using a field cultivator, or smaller 
infested areas may be treated with 
chemicals. Sodium chlorate and car- 
bon bisulphide are the best chemicals 
to use. Both present a fire hazard 
and must be used with care. Carbon 
bisulphide is rather. expensive, but 
has the advantage of leaving the soil 
sterile for only three to six months. 
Sodium chlorate is relatively cheap, 
but will leave the soil sterile for one 
to three years. 


Pest Control. 


E. L. Chambers, state entomolo- 
gist, reminded the nurserymen that 
they had each received a complete 
written report on every major and 
minor pest they had to deal with, 
based on the inspection reports. De- 
tailed instructions for control had 
been given and he urged his hearers 
to fight the pests while they still had 
a fighting chance. The fact was 
brought out that such insecticides as 
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pyrethrum and rotenone, coming 
from Japan and Malaya, would be 
less available, and that while priority 
for such materials as copper, lead 
and arsenic was granted to insecticide 
and fungicide manufacturers, they 
were to be used for food crops only, 
and not for ornamental trees and 
shrubs. The tobacco shortage, be- 
cause of shipments to England and 
vitamin G demands in this country, 
coupled with a bad growing season, 
might make nicotine sulphate a 
scarce article. 

Kerosene emulsion, home boiled 
lime and sulphur, and other types of 
homemade sprays would again have 
to be used to keep nursery stock free 
from pests. A chart distributed to 
the members in attendance, which 
will be distributed to all other Wis- 
consin nurserymen also, showed in 
what stages some 130 pests spend the 
winter, as a guide to indicate those 
that can best be controlled with a 
dormant spray. Most of the common 
serious pests can be controlled by a 
dormant lime-sulphur or miscible oil 
spray, which, if not applied in the 
late winter or early spring, cannot 
be applied again for another season. 
Failure to use this spray may not 
only result in loss of many trees and 
shrubs killed outright, but also in 
general spread of the infestation in 
the nursery, causing quarantining 
blocks of stock a year or two too 
long to be salable. 


Landscape Trends. 


“Present Trends in Landscape 
Planning™ was the topic of J. Sher- 
burne Elfner, landscape extension 
specialist at the University of Wis- 
consin. He said that among a great 
many prominent landscape architects 
today there seems to be a wide di- 
versity of opinion regarding the 
problem of modern gardens for mod- 
ern homes—as great a division of 
opinion perhaps as is found among 





Liquidambar 





SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Strictly first-class stock. 


Betula Nigra, 8 to 10 ft....................... 
Cercis Canadensis, 5 to 6 ft................. 
Co:nus Florida, 5 to 6 ft..............1..--..-. 
Fagus Americana, 6 to 8 ft...............-.-- 
Styraciflua, 6 to 8 ft..... 
Platanus Occidentalis, 6 to 8 ft........... 
ON SE ea See 
Americana, 8 to 10 ft............... 

Other grades quoted to your want list. Liberal discount for larger quantities. 


0. H. PERRY NURSERY CO. 


she 8 AE Oe $5.00 $40.00 
RAMEN TTA 5.00 40.00 
olitidoetnediit aan 3.00 25.00 
RRS si LEY 5.00 40.00 
ee igteaainitaley 9S set Bees. s 5.00 40.00 
st RO ib rw OE 5.00 40.00 
LOOT PIG ST BMS 4.00 30.00 
PAPO RE! 5.00 40.00 

5.00 40.00 


Per 10 Per 100 


Box 545 McMinnville, Tenn. 
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COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 
OF NURSERY STOCK 


APPLE—Good variety list. 

SHRUBS—Well grown, thrifty. 

ALPINE CURRANT — Our spe- 
cialty. 

PHLOX — Field-grown and _lining- 
out. 

SHADE TREES—Excellent roots. 

EVERGREENS—B&B., 

EVERGREENS—To line out. 


Our new list out soon. Write for 
quantity prices. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 











Charles City, Iowa 
Heavy 
Pfitzer Juniper Liners 
Per 1000 
4 to 6 ins., 2%-in. pots......... 8 80.00 
6 to 8 ins., 2%-in. pots......... 100.00 
Select 


Chinese Elm Trees 


83-inch to 6-inch caliper 


SNEED NURSERY CO. 


P.O. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








JUNIPER GRAFTS 


We have unsold a oon hundred each of the fol- 
lowing Juniper graft: 
Canaerti Hill’s Dundee 
Glauvea K eteleeri 
a. Smithi 
in 2%-in. pots, ready about April 1. 
$22.50 9 per 100. Cash with order. Packing free. 


FIKE NURSERIES Hopkinsville, Ky. 








NORTHERN -GROW GROWN NURSERY STOCK 
Saecknen 


Evergreen Ever- 
face A ben i =Hardy Trees — 

ry 
Shrabe—Lining-out Shr Shrubs, Trees and 
Write = price list. 


2 Vv. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bl St. Paul, Minn. 











Amur River North Privet Cuttings 


Let us make up your cutt: from our tried and 
other ae Genuine Amur yo 
orth Pie. All outtings | hand sorted. $2. 
1000; 5,000 or more, $1.00 per 1000. Cash with 
order, packing free, Order at once. 
ALTA VISTA NURSERIES 


Davenport, Iowa 








JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA 
Strong Rooted Tip-Cuttings 
$3.50 per 100, $30.00 per 1000 
Sample of 12 sent prepaid for 50c Defense Saving Stamp. 


J. B. BEALLE Greenwood, Miss. 





SURPLUS LIST 


Per 100 
woee American Elm, 2 to DURGA scccunese $125.00 
reen Ash, 6 ~ sabenieeegenecan 
ioo Chinese Elm, 6 to ft ehhahess 40.00 

Lombardy Poplar 37) | Sener 20.00 
yf Df ha aIeeS. 
300 White Bireh, 8 to i0 ft.... 2.2.2... 35.00 


' 
WANTED: A few thousand lining-out ever- 
greens and shrubs, also Juniper grafts. Will be 
glad to make an exchange. 

















EGYPTIAN NURSERY CO., | Farina, Ill. 


the architects who construct the 
homes. From all of this, however, 
there is evidence of a general trend, 
which points in the direction of these 
prime concerns: (a) Functionalism, 
(b) simplicity, (c) freedom in de- 
sign and feeling and (d) care in 
selection of the right plant for specif- 
ic use. 

Of immediate and most important 
concern, however, home grounds im- 
provement finds its greatest worth in 
the effect it has in our present war 
situation as a morale builder. That 
is the present trend we should nur- 
ture and bring to fruition—an in- 
terest which takes the war worker 
out of himself and his daily toil and 
raises him above the machine which 
must be served to assure our survival. 





PLANT PATENTS ISSUED. 


The following plant patents were 
issued January 20, 1942, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chi- 
cago patent lawyers: 


No. 499. Dianthus. Paul R. Whittier, 
Beverly, Mass., assignor to the Wayside 
Gardens Co., Mentor, O. A new variety 
of dianthus characterized in the outstand- 
ing color, size, form and fragrance of the 
flower, the general neatness of the plant as 
a whole; the ease of growth of the plant, 
and the fact that the calyx of the flower 
does not split. 

No. 500. Rose plant. Roy L. Byrum, 
Richmond, Ind., assignor to Joseph H. 
Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. A new and dis- 
tinct variety of rose plant of the hybrid 
tea class, characterized as to novelty by its 
excellent greenhouse forcing qualities for 
production of cut flowers, its long stems 
and disease-resistant foliage and the long 
bud form and unusual color combination 
of its flowers. 

No. 501. Rose plant. F. H. Howard, 
Montebello, Cal. A new and distinct va- 
riety of hybrid tea rose plant, character- 
ized particularly by its strong and vigorous 
growth, the freedom with which it pro- 


. duces beautiful blooms continuously from 


spring until frost, its large long-pointed 

buds, the intense fragrance, pleasing form, 
excellent lasting quality and distinctive 
brilliant crimson ae of its large blooms. 





MASSACHUSETTS AWARDS. 

Awards recently announced by the 
trustees of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society included that of the 
Jackson Dawson memorial medal to 
Fred H. Howard, Montebello, Cal., 
for his work in developing new roses 
and as a leader in many horticultural 
activities; a gold medal to Henry 
Hicks, nurseryman, Westbury, N. Y., 
for the introduction of new trees and 
shrubs, and a gold medal to Miss 
Elizabeth White, Whitesbog, N. J., 
for her work in propagation and dis- 
tribution of cultivated blueberry 
plants and the American holly. 
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JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 
K41 Lake City, Minn. 





Write for Prices 
Pyramidal Arborvitae 


Liners 
in 244-inch pots 


Buddleia 


Charming, Dubonnet, 
Hartwegi, Ile de France 
in 24-inch pot liners 











Honeysuckle 
Heckrotti 
in 244-inch pots 


Clematis 
Large-flowering 
in 24-inch pots and 4-inch pots 
Jackmanni, Mme. Andre, 
Henryi, Baron Veillard. 
Gypsy Queen, Ville de 
Lyon, Ramona 


Clematis 


Paniculata 
2-yr. No. 1 











Jewell Quality for 75 Years 








NURSERY-GROWN 
DOGWOOD SEEDLINGS 


Grades, 4 to 6, 6 to 12, 12 to 18 and 18 to 24 ins. 
Prices are very reasonable. 


NAUGHER NURSERY Chase, Ala. 








ARBORVITAE 


Goldspire, 3 to 5 ft., 75e. 


Abelia Grandifioera 
3 to 4 ft.. once cut beck, bushy, Se. 
These prices are for B&B plants at nursery or 
is earlots F.0.B. our shipping point, La Grange. 
a. 


Mountville Nurseries, Mountville, Ga. 








CEDRUS DEODARA 


Real nice heavy liners, transplanted 

once. 

BS OBR Batis c camctocecoved $12.58 per 100 
BO BD Bic cc ccccccesocss 10.00 per 100 


Discount for large quantities. 


Semmes, Ala. 





-——LINING-OUT STOCK—— 


} OD B Bib. Bivcccccccvcccscces 

© 00.0 Bs Drccccescccocncesée 550 688. 

Black Hi 

© OD & MBs Mecccccese .ccccece & 75.00 
BS OD BD Bee, Gio ccccecsccsegcens 90 00 
You will need lining out stock in soring 
Write for Trade 
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Colorado Short Course 


The seventh Colorado short course 
for florists, nurserymen and green- 
keepers, held at the Albany hotel, 
Denver, February 17 to 19, this year 
was arranged in three separate divi- 
sions, one program for florists, one 
for nurserymen and one for green- 
keepers. A number of joint sessions 
were held, at which the subjects dis- 
cussed were of interest to more than 
one group. The severe weather cut 
down the attendance of florists, but 
increased the number of nurserymen 
and greenkeepers. 


The high lights of the nursery- 
men’s program were the talks by Dr. 
L. C. Chadwick, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Dr. A. C. Hildreth, 
director of the Cheyenne horticul- 
tural field station. They brought 
timely news of new plants and new 
practices. 

A great deal of credit should be 
given to William E. Gunesch, deputy 
state horticulturist, and Prof. A. M. 
Binkley, state horticulturist, for the 
careful preparation and efficient exe- 
cution of this most successful course. 
There was a fine cooperation shown 
by others of the force of the state 
horticulturist’s and state entomolo- 
gist’s offices, as well as many local 
people and the committee from the 
newly organized Colorado Nursery- 
men’s Association. 

The three forenoon sessions for 
nurserymen were held jointly with 
the greenkeepers. The outstanding 
discussions at these meetings were 
by Dr. O. J. Noer, of the Milwaukee 
sewage commission. He spoke on 
“A Grass Root Looks at the Soil” 
and “Personal Experiences with Rap- 
id Soil Tests, Their Advantages and 
Limitations.” As Dr. John Mon- 
teith, Jr., of Washington, D. C., who 
was scheduled for several talks, was 
not able to attend, Dr. Noer kindly 
agreed also to talk on those subjects 
for which Dr. Monteith was slated. 
These were “Improving Grasses for 
Different Turf Needs” and “Chem- 
ical Weed Control.” 


Another outstanding event of the 
morning sessions was the timely and 
authoritative discussion of “Native 
Grasses for the Tough Location,” by 
Clinton Wasser, of the range man- 
agement department of Colorado 


State College. A great deal has been 
done in the past few years toward 
compiling accurate information on 
the various native grasses suitable 
for dryland turf, sod on alkali soil, 
erosion control and pasturage. Mr. 
Wasser recommended buffalo grass, 
gramma grass, smooth brome grass, 
salt grass and the slender, western 
or crested wheat grasses for various 
difficult locations. 

The first evening of the course was 
given to the first annual dinner meet- 
ing of the Colorado Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation and an unforgettable talk by 
Dr. Walter E. Roloff, professor of 
economics at the school of mines, 
Golden, Colo., on “Behind the Scenes 
in World Issues.” No one present 
will forget his story of the wooden 
spoons so long as he lives. 

The second evening was taken up 
with a discussion in free-for-all man- 
ner of the timely topic, “Watching 
the Dollars and Cents.” Lloyd Mof- 
fet, of Plumfield Nurseries, Fremont, 
Neb., was chairman, and W. S. 
Griesa, of Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Lawrence, Kan., led the discussion. 

The third and last evening was 
given to the annual banquet, dance 
and entertainment. 

The real meat of the course for 
nurserymen was in the afternoon ses- 
sions. George W. Kelly, of Arapahoe 
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Acres Nursery, Littleton, Colo., 
started off the first afternoon with a 
talk on “Native Plant Materials.” 
The peculiar climatic conditions 
which restrict the list of plants suit- 
able for cultivation in the Rocky 
mountain region were discussed, and 
the need for experimenting to find 
new plants was stressed. A list of 
good native material suitable for cul- 
tivation was given out, and a score 
card for evaluating plants native or 
otherwise was explained. 

Dr. Chadwick followed the first 
afternoon with a talk which was 
scheduled to be on “Tree Doctoring.” 
Dr. Chadwick objected to the title 
and emphasized the fact that “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” He stressed proper selection 
of trees as to suitable varieties and 
healthy condition, He told of proper 
planting methods, including guying, 
wrapping, watering and aftercare. 
He then explained quite thoroughly 
proper methods of fertilizing trees, 
with the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each method. He gave accu- 
rate information as to kinds and 
quantities of fertilizers to use. The 
advantages of wax sprays came up 
for considerable discussion. 


The last lecture on the first after- 
noon was by Helen K. Fowler, of 
Shadow Valley Gardens, Wheatridge. 
Mrs. Fowler was enthusiastic about 
the part perennials play in the nurs- 
eryman’s program and was quite con- 
cerned that no mention of perennials 
had been made up to this time. She 





WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


Pressure PARAGON SPRAYER 





Te it for yourself. 
have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock, 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 
out. Note how easily this Paragon delivers 
uniform pressure at the nozzle with 
little effort at the pump handle. Passes 
through narrowest aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. Automatic agitator 
prevents solution from 
settling. We guarantee it 
never to clog while in use. 
Ten days trial costs you 
nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 
the Paragon, mail the cou- 


Compare results with what you 


powerful 









Paragon 
No. 3 
7%%-ft. pipe 
10-ft. hose 
3 nozzles 


pon today. 
The 
Campbell-Hausfeld 
mpany 
303 State Ave. k 
Harrison, Ohio [one oe 
Send prices and de- 
ae ee © Gem casein ceeenecenen cence cecneeeenee mes RT AEA aoe 
Nurseryman for 
ena Street State 
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CANADA RED 


The prodigy in Rhubarb, dark red 
throughout. As vigorous as Mac- 
Donald. Can be grown from divi- 
sions only. 

Prices reduced: Per 10 Per 100 
No. 1 divisions............ $7.50 $65.00 
Medium divisions ........ 5.00 40.00 


We grow a complete line of stock 
that is hardy for the Northwest. 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 








VICTORIA RHUBARB 
PARADISE and MASHER 


ASPARAGU 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
BY THE MILLIONS 
Write for Prices 
WELCH NURSERY 


Shenandoah, Iowa 








BOYSENBERRIES 


and 


NECTARBERRIES 


No. 1 tips — Any Quantity 
TRANSPLANTS 
A few thousand. 
Write for prices. 


QUITMAN NURSERY 


Quitman, Ga. 








NATIVE 
AZALEAS 


Colors: 

Flame-red, Dark pink, 
White with pink center, 
Orange, yellow and white. 

12 to 18-inch clumps with bloom 

buds, $9.00 per 100. 


EVERGREEN GARDEN NURSERY 
McMinnville, Tenn. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


For description and prices on Lining-out 
Stock ask for our latest wholesale price 
list, in which you will find best prices 
and best quality stock. 


HIGHWAY GARDENS NURSERY 
R.F.D. 3 on Highway No. 55 
MeMinn ie, Tenn. 











Hardy strain, seedlings and trans- 
Plants. Also English Elm, Ulmus cam- 

seedlings. Wholesale list on 
request. 


SWINK NURSERY CO. 
SWINK, COLO. 











made the statement that “nowhere in 
America is it possible to grow as fine 
perennials as in Colorado,” giving as 
reasons the cool nights and the ability 
to water when needed. She stressed, 
however, the necessity of increasing 
the humus content of our soils. While 
soil and weather conditions seriously 
restrict the list of suitable trees and 
shrubs there, perennials take up so 
much less space that it is possible to 
prepare the soil for them, and when 
this is properly done almost any 
perennial listed by large eastern firms 
can be successfully grown. Mrs. 
Fowler explained in detail a list of 
some of the most suitable perennials 
for planting in Colorado. 

L. C. Chadwick started off the sec- 
ond afternoon with a discussion of 
“Modern Advancements in Plant 
Propagation.” The use of ¢ommon 
sense was the most important factor 
in all plant propagation, he said, and 
almost any plant can be propagated 
if cuttings are taken at the proper 
time and given proper care and con- 
ditions. He explained in detail the 
various methods of taking cuttings 
and the process they go through in 
the cutting bed. He explained the 
latest practices used to make con- 
ditions favorable for root growth. 
Dr. Chadwick touched briefly on 
grafting methods, but went into de- 
tail on propagation from seeds, giv- 
ing the methods to use for the several 
different classes of seeds. He also 
demonstrated the use of the new glass 
fiber plant wicks. 

F. R. Shipherd, of the Denver 
parks department, gave a talk illus- 
trated by colored slides on “Selecting 
Annuals for the Bedding Garden.” 
He gave some general directions for 
the use of annuals and supplied a de- 
tailed list of suitable plants. 


Dr. A. C. Hildreth closed the sec- 
ond afternoon session with an authori- 
tative discussion on “Adaptability of 
Tree Fruits and Small Fruits for the 
Great Plains and Rocky Mountain 
Region.” He explained that at the 
best this area was not a good fruit 
country, with the exception of local 
spots such as the wonderful Palisade 
peach country. The restricted rain- 
fall, saline and alkaline soils, short 
season and erratic spring weather 
make fruit raising especially hazard- 
ous; yet there are quite a number of 
the smaller fruits which should be in 
more general cultivation. He said 
that “some kinds of fruit can be 
grown on any farm where ordinary 
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NURSERY SEEDS 


Prompt delivery f.0. b. Boston. 








Ib. Ib. 

Amelanchier canadensis ..... does $2.25 
Amelanchier grandifiora ..... 85 3.00 
Amelanchier laevis .......... 
Amelanc! oblongifolia . 1.15 3.75 
Aronia atropurpurea ........ 
Azalea calend 

% oz., 50c; oz., $1.50. 

% oz., $1.50; oz., $5.00. 

from selected 

garden plants, \ oz., $1.00; 

oz., 
Azalea poukhanensis, from se- 

lected en specimens, 

% oz., $2.00; oz., 00. 

_— % oz. $1.50; 

Azalea schlippenbachi, 
% o2., 900; o2., $3.50. 
Cc jawsoniana .. .90 3.00 
Crataegus coccinea ......... rH by 
Crataegus crusgalli ......... 
Crataegus clean ..... 45 1.50 
Crataegus prunifolia ........ 45 1.50 
Crataegus punctata ........ 1.50 
Cunninghamia lanceolata 85 3.50 
een scoparius ........... 70 2.50 
isus scoparius sulphureus, 
"Mocnliont BUGGER. cc cvecees 85 3.00 
GED 060 connsesese 1.75 6. 
Daphne mezereum .......... 1.60 6.75 
nymus atropurpureus 45 
Euonymus bungeanus ....... 75 2.50 
Ilex opaca, clean...........- ° 2.00 
uniperus virginiana, North- 

@FM, CIOBM 2.ccccscsscccces 80 3.00 
Koelreuteria ulata ..... -60 00 
Laburnum vulgare .......... 1.05 3.75 
Larix CUropaem ........00+%> 1.25 
Magnolia acuminata ........ 35 1.25 
Magnolia soulangeana ...... 55 5. 
Picea bi erlana, oz., $1.50.. 4.50 .... 
Picea al 175 6.50 
Picea punmgens ............5. 3.50 
Picea ens glauca ....... 4.50 
Pieris ica, oz., $1.50 5.00 es 
Pinus densiflora ............ 4.50 
Pinus ponderosa, Col. ....... 1.10 
= resinoga .......-+ss0+ 1.65 by +4 

MD BED ws cceccccccvces 

GEES ov ccccccccesece 45 1.25 

Pinus thunbergi ............ 85 8 
Prunus americana .......... 35 1.10 
Prunus myrobalana ......... 35 
Rhod 

% oz., 250; oz., $1.00. 
Rh dron , 

% oz., 300; oz., $1.00. 

Rosa lucida .........+..++- 30 05 
Rosa multifiora, thornless, 

nO eee fr ee 50 1.75 
Rosa rugosa, clean ......... 50 50 
Rosa rugosa alba, clean... ... -75 3.50 
Rosa setigera, dry hips...... 35 25 
Syringa clean ...... 25 4.50 
Syringa Lit 1.25 4.50 
Th occidentalis ......... 60 2.00 
Th a> oddsnvaseces ‘ be 2.50 
Th talis conspicua d 
—— MT .sceseoneud 1.50 5.50 
Viburnum cassinoides ...... 85 1.25 
Viburnum dentatum ........ 2 CS 
Viburnum dilatatum, clean.. .35 1.25 
Viburnum lentago, clean .... .75 2.50 
Viburnum opulus, clean .... -95 3.00 


Viburnum prunifolium, clean .90 3.00 
Complete catalogue of 1,625 items now 
ready. 


F. W. SCHUMACHER 
HORTICULTURIST 
P. 0. Box 131, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 








5 RED YUCCA FREE 


To demonstrate the feasibility of fall 
digging, winter tories and os 
planting Red Yucca ( 
flora) for bloom the —_— summer, 
we will send, free, to any nurseryman 
around latitude 38 or northward, five 
plants, 3 and 4 years old. Plants and 
packing free. You pay express on 8 or 
10 pounds. Do not delay asking, if in- 
terested. 


Noble Nursery, Noble, Okla. 
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BLUE 
LAWSON CYPRESS 


Chamaecyparis allumi 
We have an exceptionally fine stock 
of this popular conifer; good color, 
well shaped, compact, every plant a 
specimen. Field-grown plants. 





Each 
B&B 2 to 3 ft $1.25 
B&B 3 to 4 ft 1,55 





Box 389, Compton, California 
Nevada 61188 . . . Newmark 1-1131 





ee! AMO rH 


Fs tert #16 é 





3 miles South of Compton on 
Alameda Blvd. 














CONIFERS? 


Aeres and Acres of Them! 


Retinospora 
Spruce—Koster and Colorado 
Yew, etce., etc. 


A complete assortment of well 
cared for young shrubs 
The Best To Be Had 


We are now contracting for 


ROSES 
Delivery Fall of 1942—Spring of 
1943. 
_ Write for catalogue. 


Mountain View Nurseries 
Troutdale, Oregon 











Leading Grower since 1900 











We offer a Complete Line of 


FRUIT and NUT TREES 
SHADE and FLOWERING TREES 
SMALL FRUITS 
Guaranteed Quality 
Carlton trees are ex: y grown on new, 
clean land; liberally graded, carefully 
handled, packed and shipped to arrive 
in perfect growing condition. We guar- 

antee 100% satisfaction. 
Write for Price List. 
Send Want List for special 
quotations before you buy. 


CARLTON NURSERY CO. 


Cariton (Since 1890) 
(Wholesalers for over a Half-century) 








For the Sales Yard 


Golden Muscat Grape, $20.00 per 100. 
Cherries 


Montmorency 

Late Duke hg yd pan 3-yr. 
Plums on Myrobalan, 

Norway Maple, 6 to 8 f. '$ to 6 ft., 

branched. 
Cutleaf Birch Vines Roses 
Inquiries solicited. 
36-page catalogue on request. 


RICH & SONS MURSERY 


Route 4 











farming is done.” He stressed the im- 
portance of proper planting, water- 
ing and cultivation, and of supplying 
our soils with organic matter. He 
called nurserymen’s attention to the 
“extreme importance of careful han- 
dling and packing of fruit tree stock 
in this climate.” He maintained that 
it would be better practice to grade 
fruit tree stock by the root system 
rather than the height or caliper. He 
gave out copies of a list he had com- 
piled of fruits which were likely to 
do well in Colorado. 

The third afternoon session started 
out with a discussion of “Small Fruits 
and Tree Fruits for the Home Gar- 
den.” Dr. Louis Bryant, of Colorado 
State College, told of suitable varie- 
ties for the eastern slope, and Ferris 
M. Green, of the orchard substation, 
described lists of fruits suitable for 
raising on the western slope. 

“Promising Plant Materials” was 
the subject Dr. Hildreth discussed the 
third afternoon. This one lecture was 
worth attending the whole course to 
hear. The work of the horticultural 
field station at Cheyenne, Wyo., is 
filling a long-felt want. Our climate 
here is so different that old cultural 
methods and old plant varieties will 
not do for us. Dr. Hildreth main- 
tained that “we must develop a re- 
gional philosophy in regard to plants 
used and design.” Dr. Hildreth gave 
out lists of trees, evergreens, shrubs 
and perennials which his experiments 
had shown as adapted to cultivation 
in this region. This discussion is sure 
to show its effect on Colorado nursery 
practice in the future. 

Scott Wilmore, of the Wilmore 
Nurseries, Wheatridge, gave the final 
talk, on “My Experience with the 
Control of Insects on Evergreens.” 
His emphasis on the seriousness of the 
present attack of juniper aphis was 
timely and will cause nurserymen and 
the general public to take steps to 
eliminate it. Mr. Wilmore went into 
detail as to the different insects at- 
tacking each kind of evergreen. 

George W. Kelly. 





LOS ANGELES INSTITUTE. 


Lovell Swisher, past president and 
one of the founders of the Southern 
California Horticultural Institute, 
was the principal speaker at the or- 
ganization’s meeting February 19 at 
the Mayfair hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 

To further the institute’s aim to 
promote scientific research and educa- 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: Propagators & Growers 
141 5. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 


Progressive nurserymen everywhere 
are preparing to do their part by sup- 
plying the public with the ornamenta! 
shrubbery that will be needed as a 
part of the Victory Gardening. 


Is your stock of young plants com- 
plete, and adequate to meet the de- 
mands? 


Mall order today or write for Whole- 
sale List (For the Trade, only). 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 


Roses 
Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 
MILTON-since 1878-OREGON 





Specializing in 
Birches—Chinese Elms— Flowering 
Crabs and Plums —Flowering and 
Globe Locust—Hawthorns—Lilacs— 
Lindens— Mountain Ash— Norway 
Maples, branched and whips. 


Shade and Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Send us your Want List. Our cata- 
logue sent on request. 


Combination carloads available to 
Eastern distributing points at mini- 
mum freight cost. 








ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Oreneo, Oregon 
WHOLESALE CROWERS 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 


Very complete line of quality stock 








Catalogue sent on request. 
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tional progress in horticulture, an edu- 
cational committee was named, with 
Dr. W. E. Lammerts, of U. C. L. A., 
as chairman, assisted by Hugh Evans, 
of the Evans & Reeves Nurseries, 
West Los Angeles, and Richard 
Westcott, of Paul J. Howard's nurs- 
ery, both representing nurserymen; 
A. J. W. Pieters, representing seeds- 
men; Norval MacDonald, represent- 
ing the American Association of Gar- 
deners; John Vosburg, of the board of 
education, and Eva Frankl, of the Los 
Angeles Garden Club. 

The lawn renovation and home 
beautification committee of the insti- 
tute reported the conclusion of a suc- 
cessful advertising campaign, in 
which $500 was expended to promote 
this work. 





CALIFORNIA NEWS. 


Members of the newly organized 
Southern California Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation met at the Royal Palms 
hotel, Los Angeles, February 10 for 
a dinner meeting. President Tom 
Edwards led the active discussion par- 
ticipated in by nearly all of the sev- 
enty in attendance. Considerable time 
was devoted to the Japanese nursery- 
men situation, and a committee was 
appointed to investigate the possibili- 
ties of purchasing their stock to pre- 
vent a possible breakdown of price 
structure should it be thrown on the 
consumer market. An advertising 
committee was also appointed to look 
into the probable advantages of an 
advertising campaign. A membership 
committee was also appointed. Ken 
Bishop gave a report of the organiza- 
tion of the Gold Medal “American 
Way” Bedding Plant Co. The patri- 
otic motif was used in table and room 
decorations, and the tables were ar- 
ranged in V shape. 

Following organization of the Tri- 
County chapter of the California As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, at Santa 
Barbara in January, reported last 
month, a meeting was held at Ven- 
tura, February 7. It is planned to 
hold the next meeting at San Luis 
Obispo to complete the tri-county for- 
mation. 

The San Fernando Valley Nursery- 
men’s Association held a business 
meeting at the Far East café, North 
Hollywood, February 10. Subjects 
discussed were the increased interest 
in gardening in the valley which has 
sent the business index upward. 

Fred W. Roewekamp, city forestry 





BIRCH, Cutleat W: 
Excellent values guaranteed. 
2 to 3- = to 14 to 16-ft. grades. 
CHERR apanese ering Upright 
ae Beary grades. 
CHERRY, Japanese W: 
Single and double. 
No. 1 and No. 2 heads. 
DOGWOO 


5 to 6-ft. to 10 to 12-ft. grades. 
Pink-flowering 
30 to 36-in. to & to 6-ft. grades. 


1- -yr. seedlings to 10 to 12-ft. grades. 
GOLDEN CHAIN, Laburnum Vossii 

3 to 4-ft. whips to 8 to 10-ft. br. 
HAWTHOR "s Scari 
Double pink and double white. 
4 to 5-ft. to 8 to 10-ft. br. grades. 


apanese 
24 to 30-in. and 30 to 36-in. grades. 
MAPLE, Norway 
5 to 6-ft. whips to 10 to 12-ft. br. grades. 


wedler 
pRB 6-ft. to 8 to 9-ft. whips. 
5 to 6-ft. to 10 to 12-ft. br. grades. 
'AIN AS 


MO 
5 rn 6- a3 to 10 "to 12-ft. grades. 


PEACH 
Double rea red and white. 
PLANE TRE and American 


6 to 8-ft. to 10 to 12-ft. grades. 
, Flow 


PLUM 
Pissardii, Thundercioud, Tri- 
loba and Vesuvius. 
All ades. 


5 to 6-ft. to 8 to 10-ft. grades. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING 


tia 
TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
ORTLAND ROSE 


FRUIT 





DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 


ALMOND, both pink and white- Sowering. 

18 to 24-in. > altos — 
AZALEA, Altaclarense a 

10 to 12-in. to 24 to 30. =. _ & 
TRUEHEDGE COLUMNBERRY 

(Plant Patent No. 110) 

10 to 12-in. to 24 to 30-in. es. 

Exceptional values this variety. 
VIBURNUM, Carlesii 

15 to 18-in. and 18 to 24-in. grades. 
PRIVET. 2-yr. 

California, English and Loedense. 
WISTERIA. Grafted 2 and 3-yr. 

Double Violet, Single Purple and Single 


TREE WISTERIA. 
poate Violet, Single +—* and Single 


FRUIT TREES 
A complete list of 1-yr., 2-yr. and 38-yr. 


SMALL FRUITS 
A good supply of berry plants 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
i des. 


1 des. 
Mazzard and Myrobalan—iimitea supply. 


SHADE TREE SEEDLINGS 
a White Birch 
Norway Maple 
Chinese 
Hawthorn, oxyacantha 


ES 
A fair supply in most varieties. 











GRADE COUNT 


Write for first list showing actual count with 
quantity prices. Condition on arrival guaranteed. 


HOWARD ROSE COMPANY 


Hemet, California 








A Complete Line of 
OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 











Birch, on, > Bechtel’s 
Kwanzan Cherry, Fruit trees. 
1942 list sent on request. 


MOTZ BROS. NURSERIES 


OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 
is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 


Scappoose, Oregon 


SOAs Mew Beaty nd WS 
Be Sent on Request. 











Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 








P. O, Box 42, Orenco, Ore. 
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Southern California Grown 
Lining-out Conifers 
Junipers and Arbor-vitae 


A. PASTOR NURSERY 


4013 Lennox Blvd. 
Inglewood, California 
“ Near Los Angeles ” 








MAHONIA AQUIFOLIUM 


(Oregon-Washington Hollygrape) 
Glossy broad-leaved evergreen foliage, 
large panicles of yellow flowers followed 
by large clusters of blue berries. Hardy 
anywhere in the United States. 

Per 1000 
l-yr. seedlings, 2 te 4 ins., row run....$10.00 
2-yr. seedlings, 12 to 18 ins., row run.... 30.00 
ALSO BUSHY SPECIMEN PLANTS. 

PRICES QUOTED ON REQUEST. 
We specialize in growing Mahonia. Ship- 
ments made to any point in the United 
States with no packing charge. 


Mount Vernon Nursery 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 








North Dakota and 
Montana Seeds 


1941 crop ready 


Northern Rocky Mountain Conifer 
Seeds. North Dakota Juniperus Scop- 
ulorum Seeds. Deciduous Tree and 
Shrub Seeds. Black Hills Spruce Seeds. 


Write for trade list. 


E. C. MORAN Medora, N. D. 











PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 








APPLE SEEDS 


We accumulate several thousand pounds 
of apple seeds each fall season. Inter- 
ested in contracts for all or part of our 
production. 


Valley E ting Co. 
suey Braporating, Co, 














CHINESE ELM SEED 
CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


1 and 2-year. 


Washington Nurseries 


Toppenish, Wash. 








SITUATION WANTED 
anit 40 Seca etde. curse" 
mental trees, my x © evergreens, rho- 
dodendrons, eee, 3 sales ability; pute 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











director, has informed the Los 
Angeles city council that it would 
cost the city $378,170 a year to trim 
all the street trees in Los Angeles. 
This task was suggested to the city 
by a taxpayer. According to Mr. Roe- 
wekamp, there are 5,000 miles of 
streets or 10,000 miles of parkways, 
with 378,170 trees, and it would cost 
about $1 per tree to trim them. 





PAINESVILLE SCHOOL. 


Local attendance was good at the 
northeastern Ohio school for nurs- 
erymen and landscape gardeners, 
held at Painesville, February 12 and 
13. The program was provided by 
members of the staff of Ohio State 
University, including Dr. L. C. Chad- 
wick, R. D. Barden, Frank Beach 
and Victor H. Ries. 

Others on the program were John 
Baringer, chief inspector; Russell 
Slutz, inspector in the Painesville 
area; F. G. Haskins, county agent; 
Henry Pree, Cleveland; Paul Bosley, 
Mentor, and Dr. I. W. Brandel, of 
the Ohio Carbon Co. 

A supper party on the evening of 
the first day was held by the Lake 
County Nurserymen’s Association. 





THE Kennedy Nursery is the new 
name of the former Sunridge Nurs- 
eries, operated by Wellington Ken- 
nedy, Greenwich, Conn. 


THE K. Nakashima Nursery Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been sold and 
will operate under. the name of the 
U. S. Floral Products Co. 


J. FRANK SNEED reports by far 
the best business booked for this 
spring that the Sneed Nursery Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has ever had 
at this time of year. If planting 
weather is favorable, he is looking 
forward to a good increase in the 
season’s business, even though net 
earnings are no larger because of the 
higher costs. 


LAND has been leveled for irri- 
gation the coming season by the 
Treadwell Nursery Co., Great Falls, 
Mont. Roses, peonies, gladioli and 
lilies will be planted in a perma- 
nent exhibit. A cottage has been 
constructed for the foreman. Much 
lining-out stock will be planted this 
spring. The outlook for spring 
business appears good. John Tread- 
well recently returned from a busi- 
ness trip in Washington state. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 
each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 

Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 














Mugho Pine, 3-yr. transplants, $2.50 per 100, 
$20.00 per 1000, here. Many other kinds, priced 
reasonably. List on request. Braden Nursery, 
Growers of Evergreens, South Windham, Maine. 


RHODODENDRONS AND CAMBELLIAS. 
Cutting-grown, from 2%4-in. pots, for growing on. 
VAN VEEN NURSERY, 

3127 S.B. 43rd Ave., Portland, Ore. 


Chinese blight-resistant Chestnut and Thomas 
and Ohio Black Walnut, 2 and 38-year-old trees, 
3 to 4 ft., $7.50 per 10; 4 to 5 ft., $9.00 per 10; 
5 to 6 ft., $12.50 per 10. 

Whitford Nursery, Farina, Ill. 


LINING-OUT EVERGREENS. 
Rooted cuttings, Arborvitae, Junipers, Retino- 
sporas, RS and Pyracantha, $7.00 per 100, 


1000. 
BARDONA NURSERY, BAKERSTOWN, PA. 


25,000 Trees, Shrubs, Raspberry plants,10,000 Ibs. 
seeds; per lb.: Kentucky Coffee Beans, ; Ca- 
talpa "Speciosa, 40c; Ailanthus 40c; Sycamore Pla- 
tanus, 30c; Regels Privet, also Amur River North, 
60c, Schroeder Nursery Co., Granite City, Ill. 


LINING-OUT STOCK. 

Pseudotsuga, Douglasii, Glauca (Colorado seed) 
seedlings, 3 to 5 ins., thinly planted in deep beds, 
good roots: 1000,$1 .00: 5000 oF more,$15.00 per 1000. 

SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


ABELIA GRANDIFLORA. 
Field-grown liners. 
8 to 12 ins., rw 00 per 100, $45.00 per 1000. 
r $l. +4 Poste paid. 
6 to 8 ins., “i 00 per 1 00, $35. 00 per 1000. 
25 for $1 -10 postpaid. 
Cc HASE NURSERY co., 
Chase, Ala. 


SHADE TREES. 
SPECIMEN — 1% to 2-in. caliper, 7 to 
8 ft., $10.00 per 10. 
on BUROPEAN MOUNTAIN, 6 to 8 ft., 
00 
ase. *.MERICAN WHITE, 8 to 10 ft., $8.50 


per 
BLA, CHINESE, 6 to 8 ft., $7.50 per 10; 8 to 
10 ft., ‘$10.00 per 10. 

FLOWERING ORABS, 4 to 6 ft., $5.00 per 10. 

NORWAY MAPLE, 8 to 4in, caliper, $37.50 
per 10. 
ga bo es LITTLELBAF, 2 to 2%-in. caliper, 

50 

WEEDING: CHERRY, Single Pink, 5 to 6-ft. 
stems, $25.00 per 10; ‘Double Pink, 5 to 6-ft. 
stems, $30.00 per 10. 

Send us your want list for quotations on other 
sizes, ree and quantities. Also Fruit Trees. 
WAYNESBORO a INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 


LINING-OUT STOCK. 

Arborvitae: Baker, Berckmanns, Boni 
Rosedale, Goldspire, Excelsa, Dwarf Golden, 
$7.00 per 100, $65.00 per 1000. 

Arizona Cypress, $6.00 per 100, $50.00 per 

Italian Cypress, $8.00 per 100, $75.00 a i000. 

Junipers: Pfitzer, Spiny Greek, Andorra, Ki- 
yonoi, Irish, $8.00 per 100, $75.00 per 1 
a Domestica, $6.00 per 100, $50.00 per 


























Abelia and Euonymus Japonica, $5.00 per 100. 

Pyracantha Lalandi and Yunnanensis; Waxleaf 
Ligustrum; Gold Ly peg and Silver Varie- 
gated Buonymus, $6.00 per 100, $55.00 per 1000. 
Grown in 2-in. rose pots unless otherwise noted. 

yay! seedlings, from seed bed, $1.50 per 100, 
$8.00 per 1 

Amur River South Privet, from seed bed, 6 to 
12 ins., $5.00 per 1000; 12 to 18 ins., $7.50 per 1000. 

We also have the ‘above plants field-grown at 
—— prices. Write for price list. 

WISE ADKISSON, GREENVILLE, TEX. 


SOME SPECIALS IN LINING-OUT STOOK. 
NORWAY MAPLE 


10 100 1000 
OB GR, WOR cccceccceced $2.00 $15.00 $135.00 
o 6 ft., aay ececceeceses 2.50 20.00 175 
8 Se... GHOM, .cncnccencces 3.00 25.00 
MERICAN ABO Vin 





2a, Ge Goes 
pecs 


0 ins 
ORIENTAL L ARBOR: VITZ 
6to 8 — » ak eaedatesscs, eves 
SB Gd UB §OB., B. so ccccccccccces cove 
JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA 
6 to 8 ins., trans, ........... «+... 
RET INiSPORA OBTUSA NANA 
4 to 6 ins., trans. ........... 1.50 12.50 
M+ 5 fant WILLOW (green bark) 


MEI hc ncibdiweiasdibeke: nes 5.00 
00 


GOLDEN BARK WILLOW, at same prices 
Large wholesale catalogue upon request. 
THE TINGLE NURSERY CO., 
Pittsville, Md. 


88 838 8: 
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Peenies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


100,000 Victoria Rhubarb, %-in. to 2-in. 100,000 
Washington Asparagus. Strawberry plants. 
Wright Nursery, Hamburg, Ia. 


APPLE AND PEAR. 
8-yr.-old, 7 to 9 ft. 


Big trees, $25.00 per 100. 

J. GERAGHTY NURSERY, GENEVA, N. Y. 
ACONITUM, FISCHERI AND SPARKS. 
No. 1 bulbs, $12.00 per 100. 

Medium, $10.00 per 100. 


CHAS. R. FISH & CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 


PEONIBS, IRISES AND HEMEROCALLIS. 
Spring a ag (March and April). 
Quality stock, Attractive —.. 

Py for large wholesale catalogue, 
. F. WASSENBERG, R-6, VAN went: ‘Oo. 


RUSSELL LUPINE SEED. 
1941 crop. 


90c per oz. 
CHAS, R. FISH & CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 
NECTARBERRY PLANTS. 
Several thousand Nectarberry plants, El Monte 
strain, 1-year-old tips. 


April delivery. 
LOUIS BECHTEL, NAUVOO, ILL. 
Deming 5x5 reciprocating water pump with 
5-H.P. Howell electric motor. Less pulleys. Ideal 
for irrigation. Picture on request. Will take 


$100.00 in cash or in lining-out stock. Michigan 
Landscape Nursery, R. F. Bowen, Brighton, Mich. 


NURSERY-GROWN EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS. 
Large selection of Pines, Arborvitaes, Firs and 
Spruces. Quality stock. Attractive prices. 
SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIBS, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


AZALEA HEXE AND HINODEGIRI. 
2-in. pot plants, potted last summer, $8.00 per 
100, $75.00 per 1000. Catalogue of other stock. 
TINGLE NURSERY CO., 
Pittsville, Md. 


500 European Beech, bare root; lots not less than 
10; charges for boxes and packing extra. 

















. 

















15to18ins., TT $0.40 ea. 4to 5 ft., TTT .$1.00 ea. 
ee ee. 5SOea, StoG6ft., TTT. 1.25 ea. 


2to3ft., TT.. .75 ea. 
3 to 4 ft.. TT. -85 ea. 
A. Vorndran Nursery, Webster, N. Y. 


CANNAS. 

The President, Red King Humbert, King Midas, 
yellow; Orange Bedder, City of Portland, pink; 
Mrs. Conard, pink; Allemania, variegated, $2.50 
per 100, 00 per 1000. Nice bulbs. Packing 
free and prompt ae One of the largest 


growers in the state. 
NURSERY, MAYVIEW, MO. 


6to7 ft.. TTT. 1.50 ea 





at 
EGGERS BROS. 


CHINESE ELM. 
300,000 nice straight trees. 


Per 100 
4g) ee ere $ 8.00 
Sa Wi Socaredececaqesncsesaceteseets 12.00 
Ot Dh i ceedivdesdehes chostectdbabwae 22.50 
iy Gh wh nS vou ceedeceds tebeenddeoods 29.00 
Oar ee Gir Geb enh ecunandevescedusnedesecd= 49.00 


Plenty of large sizes. 
Liners 12 to 30 ins., per 1000, $6.00. 
Special price on large quantities. 
\% freight allowance on carloads. 
TEXAS FLORAL CO., 
2107 21st St., Lubbock, Tex. 


GARDENIA GIGANTEA GRANDIFLORA. 
The prettiest and hardiest of all Gardenias. 
Prices, 8 to 12 ins., stocky and well branched, 
$10.00 per 100; 12 to 15 ins., beautiful specimen 
plants, $12.00 per 100; 15 to 18 ins., about as broad 
as tall, $15.00 per 100. Puddled and packed securely. 
CRAPEMYRTLE 
The Glory of the Summer, bright red, 18 to 24 
nt $8.00 per 100; 2 to 3 ft., $10.00 per 100; 3 to 4 
. $15. 00 per 100. All stoc ky and well branched. 
"how Dwarf Blue, one of the most attractive all 
summer blooming hardy shrubs in our nurseries, 
Plants rarely ever grow over 2 ft. and are constantly 
covered with blooms from the smallest to the larg- 
est. 8 to 12 ins., $10.00 per 100; 12 to 18 ins., 
$12.00 per 100. 
ALTHAEA. 


Double red, double pink, double blue, single, 
bright red, 2 to 3 ft., $8.00 per 100; 3 to 4 ft., 
$12.00 per 100. No prettier stock can be grown. 

8S. R. McKEE NURSERIES, 
Constantly in business since 1890. 
South Heights, Jacksonville, Tex. 


FRUIT TREES. 








APPLE, 3-yr., 11/16-in., $17.00 per 100; 2-yr., 
waeee., $14.00 per 100; 2- yr., 7/16- -~4 $10.00 per 
VARIETIES. 

Cortland, Red Stayman, 
Delicious, Red Rome, 
Gallia Beauty, N. W. Greening, 
Jonathan, Paragon, 
Macoun, Rome Beauty, 
M. B. Twig, Stayman, 
McIntosh, Turley, 

Mother, Winesap, 

Red Delicious, Yellow Delicious, 
Red Duc Yor 

Red Jonathan, 

PEACH, 1-yr., 9/16-in. cal., $12.00 per 100; 
aa cal., $8.00 per 100; 2 to 3 ft., $6.00 per 
100. 

VARIETIES. 
Belle of Ga., Gage Elberta, 
Brackett, Hale, 
Carman, Mayflower, 
Elberta Shi r’s Red. 


w rite for special price on Elberta in large quan- 
tities. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 





Transplanted trees and shrubs, per 100: Honey- 
suckle Tatarica, 3 to 4 ft., $15.00; Viburnum 
Lentago, 18 to 24 ins., $18.00, 2 to 8 ft., " 
Mockorange Coronarius, 2 to 3 ft., 
ft., $17.00; Caragana Arborescens, 3 to 4 ft., 
$16.00; Amorpha Fr. and Buckthorn, 4to5 ft. 
$20.00; Am. Mt. Ash, 5 to 6 ft., $35.00; Golden, 
Diamond and Laurel L. Willow, 6 to 8 ft., $16.00. 
A good assortment of B&B Evergreens priced to 
sell. List sent free. 

Pequot Nursery, Pequot Lakes, Minn. 


LINING-OUT STOCK 





Per 100 
Amorpha Fruticosa, 6 to 12 ims. ........... 1.20 
Colutea Arborescens, 12 to 18 ims. .......... 2.00 
Cornus Amomum, 6tol2ins. ............. 1.50 
Cornus Amomum, 12 to 18 ins. ............. 1.80 
Hydrangea Arbor. Grand., strong div. ...... 2.00 
Kerria Japonica, single, strong div. ........ 2.50 
Prunus Besseyi, 10 to 12 ins., T............. 2.50 
Rosa Nitida, 6 to 12 ins. ...........ceeeeees 1.5 
Rosa Nitida, 12 to 18 ins, .............+.5-- 2.00 
Palustris, 6 to 12 ins. .............++. 1.50 
Rosa Rugosa, 6 to 12 ims. ...........5.-e00s 1.50 


Rosa Rugosa Alba, 6 to 12 ims. .............. 1.50 








Rosa Rugosa Rubra, 6 to 12 ins. ............ 1.50 
Rosa Setigera, 12 to 18 ims. .............++- 50 
Viburnum Lantana, 6 to 12 oat 9066000502689 2.50 
Viburnum Lantana, budding size............ 4.00 
THE EDWARD L EHDE NU RSERIES, 
Gardenville, N. Y. 
LINING-OUT YEWS. 
TAXUS BACCATA (English eal - 
4to 6 ins., trams. .......... $1.00 $ 7.50 $ 70.00 
6to 8 ins., pene. otecescoas 1. by -4 . 
8 to 10 ins., trans. .......... 1.50 12.50 110.00 
TAXUS BACCATA RePANDENS (Spreading 
English Yew) 
4 to 6 ins., ——. ecceccocese -° 7.50 70.00 
6 to 8 ins., trans. ...........+ 10.00 90.00 
TAXUS cusripaia (Spreading Japanese Yew) 
4to6 -_., oes bespobenties 7.50 70.00 
6 to 8 ins., trans. ........... : $3 10. 
TAXUS” ‘CUSPIDATA CAPITATA (Upright 
ew 
; on 50 70.00 
.00 90.00 
TAXUS MEDIA’ HICKSII ies Yew) 
70.00 
10.00 
trans. > 1.50 12.50 110.00 
TAXUS MEDIA ‘BROWNII 
4 to 6 ins., trans. .......... 1.00 7.50 70.00 
Large request. 


wholesale oo 
THE =, quis co., 
ttsville, Md. 


LINING-OUT STOCK. 


EVERGREENS, Each 
Juniperus Hibernica, C. .........65.s000005 $0.05 
Juniperus Hibernica, 6 to 8 ins., 2-yr., T.... .08 
Juniperus Pfitzeriana, 6 to 8 ins., 2-yr., T... .15 
Taxus Cuspidata, 3-yr.,6to Sins.,T. ..... 16 
Taxus Cuspidata, 3-yr., 8 to 10ins.,T. ..... .20 
Taxus Hicksi, 3-yr., 10 to 12 ins., T. ....... .20 
Taxus Hicksi, 3-yr., 12 to 15 ins.,T. ....... -25 
= a Pyramidalis, 4 to 6 ins., > 
wowesshen0ensens ébed eeweanecese 1 
Tacha a bectdentalia Pyramidalis, 9 to 12 ins., 
B-FOre TZ. cecccccccesccessesceessccsccecses 
"BROAD-LEAVED EVERGRRENS. 
Azaleas, 2 to 4 ins., in the follow va- 
rieties: Hinodeg iri, Macrantha, i- 
folia Alba, Amoena and Early “=. . -80.06 
Berberis Julianae, 2-yr., 6 to 8 ins., rede ~ on 


8 to 10 a T. .10 
ins., 2-yr., T.. .10 
+S a) 


rberis Sargentiana, 2'yr. 
Berberis Verruculosa, 4 to 
Berberis Verruculosa, 6 to 8 ins., 








Buxus Sempervirens, 2-yr., 4 toGins., ©... .05 
Buxus Sempervirens, 4-yr., 6to 8 ins., T... .12 
Buxus Suffruticosa, 2-yr.,4toGins.,C. .. .0 
Buxus Suffruticosa, 4-yr.,4 toGins.,T. .. .15 
Erica Gracilis, 3-yr., 4 to 6 ins., C. .. 12 
Euonymus Patens, 2 to 4 ins 08% 
llex Crenata, 2-in. pots .. 07% 
llex Opaca, 2-yr., 2 to 4 ins. > 05 
Ilex Opaca, 12 to 15 ins., T. ...... 15 


Ilex Vomitoria, OC. 
Mahonia Aquifolium, 2-yr., 
Mahonia Japonica, 2 to 4 ins., 
Viburnum Rhytidophyllum, C 

Viburnum Rhytidophyllum, 2- -yr., 6to 8 


Sannu0e spdsédaeccoouns -05 
8 to 10 ins., T. .12 
2-yr., 8. ... .& 


ins., T. 
Viburnum Rhytidophyllum, 2-yr., 8 to 12 
fime., Te. ccvccccccccccscescccecssseseces 
SHRUBS. 
Berberis Atropurpurea, l-yr., 4 to 6 me, 8.$0. on 
Berberis Thunbergi, 1-yr., 4 to 6 ins., 8.. 01% 
Buddleia Azure Fairy, 8 to 10 ins., C...... 04 
Coralberry Chenaulti, 1-yr., 12 to18ins.,C. .08 
Ilex Verticillata, 2-yr., 6to 9 ins., T. .... +4 
Ilex Verticillata, 2-yr., 9 to 12 ins., T. .... 03% 
— _ (Pussy Willow), l-yr., 2 to3 
Viburnum Temenos, 12 to 15 ins., T... .08 
SHADE TREES. 
poe nesiecasnall Nigra, 12 to 15 ins., 


 hnnee sind ededee apes cgeulbegesseans 35 
P ulus Simoni, l-yr., 2 to 3 ft., C....... 08% 
Salix Babylonica, 1-yr., 2 to 3 tt. Gece 08% 
Ulmus Pumila, 12 to 18 ins., B. cesccccces .02 
Ulmus Pumila, 1 eaeccsooce 02 


18 to 24 ins., 8. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va 
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NURSERYMEN — 
GROWERS — 
Attention Please! 








MICHIGAN PEAT 


—SOIL SPONGE — 


AMERICA’S TOP QUALITY Pear 
showed the finest response 

comparisen with leading brands of aan 
moss and humus pr Net peat 
—but a SPECIALIZED PEAT for nursery- 
men and growers. MICHIGAN PEAT has « 
high nitrogen content, fast bacterial action 
and gives results at low cost. FREE SAMPLE. 
You will be amazed at results. 





P. QUALITY PEA FOR 
ECONOMICAL! ORDER TODAY! 





REGISTERED 
Look for this trade mark 


Prices Per large 100-Ib. bag 
Dore Rs os bocce - $0.90 
10-bag lots........... 1.10 
Single Bam... vccccee. EE 

F. O. B. Plant Capac, Mich. 


A PROVEN PRODUCT 


Low Prices on Truckloads and 
Carloads. A Little Goes Far! 


Inexpensive to Use! 


AMERICAN SOIL SPONGE 
SELLING CORPORATION 
267 Fifth Avenue New York 


LINING-OUT STOCK. 
Juniperus Pfitzeriana, 2-yr., trans., 8 ap 10 ins. .17¢ 
Picea Excelsa, 4-yr., a. 10 to 12 ins...... 6c 
Thuja Pyramidalis, 3 -y trans., 12 te 18 ins. .18¢ 
RHODE ISL aND NURSERIES, 
Newport, R. I. 


LINING-OUT EVERGREENS. 
Juniperus Virginiana, Platte River. 

















l-yr. sdigs., 2 to 4 ims. ......... $10.00 per 1000 
Juniperus Horizontalis. Cuttings, 
bedded 2 yrs., 12 to 15 ins..... 10.00 per 100 


— Suffruticosa, tae dwa 
TT., 8 to 10 ins. ......... ain oO 100 
DON *S RAINBOW GARDENS, ORR! 


FLOWERING seas oy 


Per10 Per 100 
Althaea, assorted co 
Named varieties, ry to 3 ft..$0.20 $1.50 $12.00 
Named varieties, 3to4ft.. .2% 2.00 17.50 
Barberry, new 








BD Ob Be BEB cccccvessccess 15 125 10.00 
15 to 18 ime, .......eseeeee 20 1.75 15.00 
Barberry Thunbergi. 
2 to 3 ft., S-yr., heavy.... .23 2.25 18.00 
Bush Honeysuckle, Morrowi 
and Tatarica. 3to4ft. .. 25 2.25 20.00 
Butterflybush, Charming, Du- 
- a Tie de France. 2-yr., 
0009600s cee be cowed < 2.25 20.00 
coraibverry Chenaulti. 
- deadecceseccsece 15 125 10.00 
3 te oetbhcoons+euhns 1.75 8615.00 
pectio teeinn Peach, pink, 
red, white. 
SB Od O Ba coccccccesecnnss 40 «3.50 30.00 
@ Qo © BB. nccccgsccconnces 5 4.50 40.00 
Forsythia, Spectabilis, Sus- 
pensa, Viridissima. 
BD OD GER cceccasccccevecs 2% 2.25 20.00 
Pearlbush, 8 to 4 ft. ........ 2 2.25 20.00 
@ G0 Wt Oe. wacarerscessicss 40 «63.75 §=6—85.00 
Pussy Willow, 4 to5ft..... 25 225 2040 
Snowball, Japanese 
ft., heavy.......... 35 43.25 30.00 
White Fringe, 2to3ft..... 80 250 20.00 
B to 6 BB. occccccsccsecess 40 «638.50 630.00 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 
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DEFENSE 


from twine troubles is the 
twine he can depend on. ith 
a multitude of Nurserymen that means 


CARPENTER NURSERY TWINES 


Quality at LOWEST COST! Cut your 
twine bills, make sure of the utmost in 
service and satisfaction with Cospenies 
twine—the right twine for every use. 

/ are twine- specialists with lon caument 

i ence in Nurserymen’s needs. e supply 
JUTE, SISAL, JAVA, COTTON. Many 
other types. 









79 pictures of famous 
nautical knots.’ Valu- 
able information. Tell 
us your twine needs, or 
send sample of twine 
you are using and let 
us quote you. No obli- 
gation. Write 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 














NURSERY FIELD STAKES 


Keep your stock correctly and 
permanently marked. Easy to place, 
long lasting and indestructible. 





$12.00 per 100, $110.00 per 1000 


The Siebenthaler Company 
Dayton, Ohio 








NATIVE SHRUBS 


Per100 Per1000 
ALNUS 430m" Bennet Al- 
fer. 2 to 3 ft., br......... $5.00 $40.00 
CORYLUS ‘AMERICANA, 
Hazelnut. 6.00 50.00 
ILEX VERTICILLATA, 
Winterberry. 2 to 3 ft., br. 8.00 60.00 
STAPHYLEA TRIFOLIA, 
Bladdernut. 2 to 3 ft., br. 7.00 55.00 
STEWARTIA PENTAGYNA 
Mountain Stewartia. 2 to 
DS She. BE. ce cccepcsncssnts 12.00 90.00 
VIBURNUM PRUNIFOLI- 
UM, Blackhaw. 2 to 3 ft., 
BR spade odenen doysneceus 10.00 80.00 


0. H. PERRY NURSERY Co. 


Box 545 MeMinnville, Tenn. 








CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


Siberian type. Hardy, best we have ever om. 





HIGH - PRESSURE SPRAY HOSE 


© Gretta & Presgure to, 1600 the. 
Sizes—%" - 7/1 Ye" - %". 


also 
%” - 7/16" - igh-Pressure Couplings 
PRO moupy Stnvice “tow PRICES 
BROADWAY  auseEn MFG. CO. 


Engineers since (90! 
529 E. Broadway Louisville, Kentucky 











GARDENS AT TAMPA FAIR. 


The horticultural exhibition at the 
Florida state fair, Tampa, February 
3 to 14, drew a large attendance 
despite the present critical war situ- 
ation and trade uncertainties. The 
horticultural displays were superior 
to any previous exhibition, the large 
horticultural hall being filled to ca- 
pacity with gardens and entries in 
individual classes. 

In the class for landscaped gar- 
dens, Carl F. Cowgill Nurseries, 
Tampa, showed an informal planting 
around an outdoor rough-stone fire- 
place. A beautiful seedling cala- 
mondin tree dominated the display 
of azaleas and camellias against a 
background of palms, Pyracantha 
coccinea and cajeput. 

Jack O. Holmes, Inc., Tampa, re- 
tained last year's setting of a garden 
centering on a “Temple of Love.” 
On the sides of the temple were two 
gorgeous specimens of Podocarpus 
elongatus; a large specimen calamon- 
din planted at the rear of the temple 
brought additional color. This gar- 
den contained magnificent specimens 
of camellias, azaleas, Cocos plumosa 
and Ilex Dahoon, underplanted with 
Viburum suspensum. 

Vultee’s Nursery, Tampa, had a 
large rock garden and pool con- 
structed from native limestone, 
planted in the rear with large speci- 
mens of Ligustrum nobile and L. 
lucidum. Many rare plant varieties 
were shown among the 243 species 
and varieties of plants, such as a 
pink cestrum, some rare crotons and 
cacti, a specimen of Acanthus mon- 
tanus in full bloom and many others. 


In the class for nursery specimen 
displays, Carl F. Cowgill showed 
a superb collection of citrus, azaleas, 
podocarpus, ligustrums, etc. 

The Tampa Federation of Garden 
Clubs showed a huge American flag 
superimposed upon a rock-lined out- 
line of the map of the United States. 
The field of blue was created with 
a planting of Saintpaulia Blue Boy, 
interspersed with white stars of iber- 
is. The red and white stripes were 
planted in Azaleas Hexe and Fielders 
White. This exhibit was designed 
and executed by Carl F. Cowgill. 

The Seminole Garden Center had 
a unique display featuring a victory 
garden containing fifteen varieties of 
fruits and fifteen varieties of vege- 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





CAMOUFLAGE WITH PLANTING 


Site Planning, Design, Methods, Materials, Plant Lists 
By RALPH RODNEY ROOT 


An up-to-the-minute treatise on 
landscape camouflage about which 
there is little or nothing published 
to date. 

Plant lists localized as to plant zones 
of the United States, as New York, 
California, Florida, Gulf Coast, Texas, 
New England and the Middle West, 
etc. 

Of special interest to nurserymen 
and landscapers. 

Illustrated with photographs, draw- 
ings and diagrams. 

6144x9 inches; 72 pages; heavy paper 
covers. Published by 


RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR 
410 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Build Your Own Irrigation System 


Using the nozzle that gives adequate 
irrigation on low operating cost. 
Covers 40-foot circle on 15 Ibs. pres 
sure. Complete even coverage im- 
proves yields and quality of crops. 
Plan and instructions sent upon request. 


ITTNER BROS. yar. 











“rime” Bh stants 


“C” encircles plant stem— 
“L”" locks stem firmly in 
place. Sizes: 24 to 65 inches. 
Ideal for Lilies, Delphinium, 
etc. Write today for com- 
plete folder—discounts—on 
all Ideal Garden Gadgets. 


LANSING SPEC. MFG. CO. 
Lansing, Mich. 


Keep ‘Em Growi 
THE SALEM WEEDER 
Light, Strong, Practical. Tool steel 


blade, *%&”x1”, malleable shank, stand- 
ard 4-ft. hoe handle, 





3. 4, 6. 6 ing Cc 
wide. Postpaid... 
HAMILTON JUNIOR, 
baby brother of above, 
for greenhouse and 
flower bed work. 2 
Postpaid ....... 
Catalogue of Wheel 
Hoes and Hand Tools. 


FULLER WHEEL HOE CO. “= icone": 

















METAL MOLDS 


Metal molds for making 4 different 
cast-stone urns, flower boxes. 

less than half price. Write for photo and 
details. 


CAROLINA LANDSCAPE GARDENS 
Rt. 5 Charlotte, N. C. 
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OPENING AND FILLING BANDS 


A putty knife that can 
be found in nearly every 
greenhouse is the han- 
diest way to open these 
bands. Give the bands a 
light spray with water 
before opening. The long 
spruce fibers of this 
Ball product prevent 
breaking at the folds. 
Every band can be used. 


The ease with which 
these bands are filled is 
pictured above. If your 
job requires the larger 
sizes and you must 
move your stock, the 
bands are available with 
bottoms to eliminate the 
loss of soil. In one piece, 
they are readily assem- 
bled to receive soil. 


Easy to Use! 


Today, “easy to use” means more to the nurseryman than ever 


before. In the seed bed, in the field, in the sales room... 
speed up your growing and selling 


a Ball Better Plant Band to 
operations. 


there’s 


Write for samples or send in your trial order. Glad to quote you 


on large quantities. 


Sizes, Prices and Shipping 


Weights 
Prices given are F.O.B. our Warehouse 
West Chicago 
we. we 
per 1000 per 1000 
1x1 42% dxdx4 
Were 500... .$2.65 
1000..:: 2.60 191bs.  1000.... 5.10 68 Ibs. 
500....8138 3x3x6 
1000... 2.98 24 Ibs. 500... .$3.15 
soo, 42338 1000.... 6.15 66 Ibs. 
1000... 3.10 83 Ibs a a 
8x3x3 1000.... 7. . 
500....81. O08.... 750 88 Me 
1000... 3.70 38 Ibs. exexs 
500 eas =. 
er x edt b 
1000.... 4.30 44tbs, 170° 2 me 
4x4 6x6x9 
500... .$2.10 500....$9.60 
1000.... 3.95 45 lbs. 1000... . 18.95 250 Ibs 


With Bottoms 
4x4x4 
500... .$3.75 
1000.... 7.30 72 Ibs 
4x4x6 
1000... . 10.65 112 Ibs 
6x6x4 
500... .$7.70 
1000... .15.25 160 Ibs. 
6x6x6 
500... .$9.75 
1000... eae 
500.. Fy 
1000... 1838 as in 
6x7x2% 
1000... . 12.00 155 Ibs. 





} a ap discount of 
5% is allowed on or 

ders fi 25,000 made 
if tatercoted in te 
er quantities write us. 
We are exclusive 
selling agents for 
these Bands cast 
Moun- 
stock 
them at West 
Chicago from 
ore made, ait 


HE 





WEST CHICAGO 
ILUNOIS 





tables, all arranged around four large 
V’s planted in radishes. 
was fenced with a white picket fence, 
on which citrus espaliers were trained 
This display 
was designed and arranged by Vul- 


in fan and W shape. 


tee’s Nursery. 


The garden 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture is receiving bids from 
Kansas nurserymen on 125,000 Chi- 
nese elms and 100,000 black locust 
seedlings for the use of the soil con- 
The seedlings are 
to be grown under contract for the 
department from seeds furnished by 


servation service. 


it. 


V. L. Rouse, operator of Lamar 
Evergreen Nursery, Lamar, Colo., 
who has taken a defense job in 


Denver, will discontinue his nursery 
for the time being. He was a master 
mechanic before entering the nursery 


business. 


George Marshall and his son, Ver- 
non Marshall, of Marshall's Nurser- 
spent a week 
in Oklahoma early in February look- 
ing after business interests. Their 


ies, Arlington, Neb., 


you can arrange for demonstration. 
ARIENS CO. 





Box 710, 


BRILLION, 


ARI ENS Tiller 











Inerease Plant Yield With Less Labor 


USE 
ARIENS TILLER 







WISCONSIN 














PRUNING KNIFE SPECIAL 


$1.65 Postpaid. 


No. 7303 Budding & Pruning 
Knife, 4%” long. 2” biades. 
bone stag handle (Wt. 3 oz.) 


BARTLETT x mre, 90 ee 


Detroit. Mich. 
Discount for dozen lots. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


STANDARD Swati yan 
1 





Do Bel Free 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N.Y 
4034 Como Ave. 6465 West 255t. 


« TRACTORS 5, 





Philadelphia, Pa 
‘1014-33 Fairmount 
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THE NEW, IMPROVED 


QOTOTILLE, 





TILLS, CULTIVATES MOWS 


ECONOMICALLY MEETS EVERY 


SMALL-FARM POWER NEED 


See this new B1-3 ROTOTILLER.A complete 
small-farm operating unit. It will amaze 
Built to eracting & eujqmnotivest andards. 
ey tines plow. a plow. disc, harrow, inal 


in on ills deep, breaks hard sod, 
mows, ration plows snow, rates power 
a res better 

y, low-cost opera- 







rite 
now for sands illustrated 
5) folder. No obliga 
ROTOTILLER, INC. 








<> SUPPLIES 
— TOOLS 





For Tree Su 
Landscape 
Nurserymen - Gequwere 
Send today for a free copy of the BLUE BOOK 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY 
CHICAGO 








BALED CEDAR 
SHINGLE TOW 


100% Cedar 
Fresh cut. Carlots. 


J. M. THOMPSON 


Menominee, Mich. 








LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 











\ Write for FREE Catalog! 





sales show a considerable increase 
over the same period of last year. 

Colorado has been experiencing a 
cold winter, with snow on the ground 
continuously since before Christmas 
and accompanying low temperatures. 
The large amount of snow in the 
mountains is welcome, as it means 
ample water for irrigation, but a 
late spring is anticipated. 

Rhea McCandliss, who formerly 
operated a landscape business under 
the name of Hortensia, at Topeka, 
Kan., has joined the organization of 
the Sarber Nursery Co. 

The Kansas state junior chamber 
of commerce is continuing its tree- 
planting program instituted last year. 
The individual chambers make ar- 
rangements with local nurserymen 
to supply tree seedlings at low cost. 
Working through schools and civic 
organizations, the “Jaysees” then take 
orders and fill them, making ‘ iv- 
eries the day before Arbo. day, 
which in Kansas is set by statute on 
the last Friday in March. 

W. B. Tole and Newt Sutton, 
who have been operating the Sutton 
Nursery & Landscape Co., Independ- 
ence, Kan., are dissolving partner- 
ship. Mr. Sutton will operate under 
the original name, while Mr. Tole 
will go into business for himself. 

H. D. Watenpaugh, owner of the 
Northern Seed Co., Sheridan, Wyo., 
has been appointed Wyoming state 
director of the office of government 
reports. During the absence of Mr. 
Watenpaugh, Adolph W. Herrman 
will be acting manager. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald V. McLean 
announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Mariana Margery, to Lieut. 
Edward L. Bailey, January 31, at 
Marshalltown, Ia. Mr. Bailey, for- 
merly with the Sherman Nursery 
Co., Charles City, Ia., left February 
7 for Fort Ord, Cal. 

The Combe-Odell experimental 
farms, operated by Arthur H. 
Combe, Ogden, Utah, are discontin- 
uing operations until a suitable new 
location is found. This has been 
made necessary by the routing of a 
military road through the nursery 
and sales yard, which has caused 
much damage. 





CYRIL W. FORBUSH, tree sur- 
geon and landscape contractor, New- 
ton, Mass., has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy, listing liabilities of $26,- 
193 and assets of $700. 
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for Nurserymen 
Book A. iiljustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 35¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Cat e 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each of the 
above on receipt of $1.25. Cash with 





order. 

Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 


Write for discounts on quantities. 


Made to Order 


Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color, 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A.B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 








Domestic 


PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 











SHINGLE TOW 
Northern White Cedar 
CONNOR LUMBER & LAND CO. 


LAONA, WIS. 








SPHAGNUM MOSS 


Unexcelled as nursery packing material. 
Economical because price low and very 
efficient. Write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


BABCOCK, WISCONSIN 


CUT HAND WEEDING COSTS! 











and use avail- 

. , able labor for 
Ee = ther jobs. Fumi- 
gate Potting and Seed Flat Soil right in bins, deep 
frames and compost piles. Controls most weed 


that cause damping- 


arr TREET 
“ Y 






off. Write 


INNIS. SPEIDEN & COMPANY new vos 
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DAPHNE SOMERSET 


PLANT PATENT NO. 315 


A New Hybrid Daphne of Great Merit 


This fragrant and easy-to-grow Hybrid Daphne originated in England 
a number of years ago. It received highest honors from the R. H. S. 
of Great Britain when it was first shown in London. The starlike blush- 
white flowers are as deliciously fragrant as Daphne Cneorum. They 
occur in quantities during May and June along the upper eight or ten 
inches of each branch, the flowering time lasting a month or more. The 
foliage is rich, dark green, giving the effect of Boxwood. It remains 
on the plant well into the winter. Reports from southern test gardens 
are that it remains evergreen where winter weather is not too severe. 
The original stock plants in our nursery are about 214 feet high, and 
about as broad. These were imported by us six years ago, and arrived 
with bare roots. Our experience is that dormant young stock may be 
shipped and transplanted bare root with excellent results. 
( DORMANT STOCK, BARE ROOT. 


ie. 12 to 15 inches, bare root, $40.00 per 100. 
? { 15t0 18 inches, bare root, $50.00 per 100. 


No bare root plants of the above two sizes are shipped after April 1. 






WHOLESALE PRICES 
15 to 18 inches, B&B 


Each Doz. 100 
$1.00 $10.00 $75.00 


18 to 24 inches, B&B 
Each Doz. 100 
$1.50 $15.00 $100.00 


24 to 30 inches, B&B 
Each Doz. 100 
162.00 $20.00 $150.00 


RECOMMENDED 
RETAIL PRICES 


15 to 18 inches, B&B 
Each Doz. 
$2.00 $20.00 


"Bh es = The WAYSIDE GARDENS C0. 


24 to 30 inches, B&B 


Sa kts MENTOR, OHIO 
Time Twine ‘Labor CLOVERSET POTS 


Time Twine 
Patent No. 2073695 


with FELINS ELECTRIC TYER 


An ever-paying investment 


Detail of flowers of spike of Daphne Somerset 











WHICH Wit 
BRING THE 








WHICH WiLL 
BE EASIEST 
Te SELL... 
THIS of THIS 

Now made in four sizes and two grades, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in., 
8-in. and 9-in. clay pots. Prices as low as $18.50 per 1000. 

Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant). Non-Porous (slow to dry out). 
produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more profit 
for the Florist and Nurseryman. 

Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mall for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 105th & Broadway 
ERNEST HAYSLER & SON Kansas City, Mo. 











NEW ELECTRIC 


mieten | | WINE FAMOUS 
ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! ROPE 














PRODUCTS 





Cc. P. O.—The safe spreader for better contro! 


i M e of Lace Bug, Red Spider, Juniper Seale. Lilac 
. ———— Scale, Pine Leaf Scale, Spruce Gall Aphid. 
sy OA P Special Cordage 4a i... of borers on deciduous trees 
Apply as protective measure. Used by leading 
for Nursery Work = Se 


CRYSTAL NO-DRI 
A scientific wax emulsion. Can be applied with 


waass [mane SPRAY Sara spray equipment. Retards and reduces loss of 
Woo | part with 25 te 40 parts of water}, E. FRICKE CO. | | wie torte tot 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 


write for literature. 40 North Front Street Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Department AN 
176 Purchase St. Bestea, Mass. 6300 State Read, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOOK AT THESE RESULTS. 
om FRANSPLANTONE 


/ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


REPORTED BY PROMINENT GROWERS 


HEMLOCKS — Forest seedlings 
treated with TRANSPLANTONE 
—losses less than 5 per cent against 
losses up to 80 per cent without 
treatment. Three years of tests— 
reports from dozens of users. 


PIN OAK AND SWEET GUM 
—Several nurseries report less than 
1 per cent loss of treated trees last 
spring against 25 per cent loss 
without treatment under the same 
conditions. Tests were made on * 
hundreds of trees. 


ary 


AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS AND 
HOLLIES—*“Didn’t lose one azalea under severe 
summer conditions.” “Rhododendrons showing 
chlorosis after planting brought back to vivid 
green with TRANSPLANTONE..” “Hollies ap- 
parently dead regained full vigor by watering 
with TRANSPLANTONE.” 


Bei 





Pine Tree Ready for Transplanting 


ALPINE PLANTS AND WILD 
FLOWERS—Especially the wild 
orchid (cypripediums) and arbu- 
tus (Epigea repens) show marked 
stimulation to this treatment. 


ROSES — Thousands of satisfied 
users at the New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and Chicago Flower 
Shows reported remarkable results 


on their roses from regular treat- 
ments with TRANSPLANTONE. 


IN THE CUTTING BED—Where cuttings 
must stay in the cutting bed for more than two 
months, a weekly watering with a solution of one 
level teaspoon of TRANSPLANTONE in a 
gallon of water will keep the weaker cuttings 
alive and increase greatly the percentage of suc- 
cessful rooting. This is true whether you use 
ROOTONE or not. 











‘ PLANTONE indispensable and 


DAY LILIES—Faster growth, less mortality re- 
ported by specialists from treatment of clumps 
after division. 


NURSERYMEN! 


For woody cuttings, where 
you want a faster working 
powder, use ROOTONE No. 
10—a stronger concentration 
than regular ROOTONE. 
Especially suited to azaleas. 
Two. ounce jar, $2.00—one 





as * 


Can you afford to pass 
up TRANSPLANTONE 


in your nursery practice? 





PERENNIALS — Wayside 
Gardens say in their 1941 cata- 
logue, “We find TRANS- 


use it on all difficult to trans- 
plant trees and shrubs.” 


One pound can, $4.00 — 
makes 160 to 1600 gal- 


lons of solution for trans- 


TREE MOVING—Wisconsin 
Tree Expert Co., Wausau, rec- 











ommends and uses TRANS- d . 
pound can, $10.00. Send lantine. 
PLANTONE for all tree mov- your remittance to your Pp 6 
ing, particularly shade trees. dealer or to * + 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Division A-36 Ambler, Penna. 











